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WILDLIFE REVIE/: No. 48 March, 1947 


Bibliography: Birds 
Strong, Reubenli. A bibliography of birds with special reference 
to anatony, benavior, ‘biochemistry, embryology, pathology, chysiology, 
genetics, ecology, aviculture, economic ornithology, poultry culture, 
evolution, and related subjects. Fart 3 Subdject Index (Field liuseum of 
Natural History, Chicago 5, I1l.), Fubl. 581, 1946(1947), 522 po. [+ 6 Dd. 
of Corrigenda]. 


Tnis is the key volume to the two noticed in JILDLIFE RgVIZI, lio. 27, 

Do. 2. It is of limited indevendent value but increases many fold 

the others. A 6-1/2 nase list of vibliograzhies of birds 

é ist of periodicals, containins; notices of articles on dirds, 
are presented ddition to the subject index, comrisins the bulk of the 
aol This ind x is comprehensive and characterd ticzlly yields a gratifying 
number of references uzon restricted tovics. Good bibliogravhies are among the 
most cherished aids of tie scholar and this one ranks high. 


Classification: Grouse, Ruffed 








Snyder, L. Le, and T. 11. Shortt. Variation in Bonssa wabellus, with 
particular reference to the svecies | in Canada east of dee Rockies, Canadian 
Journ. Research (ilational Research Council of Canada ttava) D, 24, pp. 
118-155, 1 man, tadles. 








Authors! abstract: "A study of 624 smecimens of Borasa umbellus shows 
that variation in the svecies in eastern North America consists in a loss of 
red Pee from south to north. iestward in Canada there is a reduction of 


black resulting in valeness and sreyness. This variation resolves itself into 
eicht Giese. which can be sroupad into two ‘'suneresubsmecies,' based on 
the potential for "edness. The ratio of colour chases and ‘trimming’ of most 
Ca he ope races has besn :iorked out. ne tyre locality of B. u. umbslloides has 


deen determined “s i vigilant Alta. le Face canescen found valid 
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and the evidence is oresented by the anplication of a Sizzle quantitative tone 
or value scéle. Its rengs extends from James Bay to central and western 
Ontario, consequently the range of B. u. tozata is greatly restricted in 
Ontario. ilinor refinements of the ran es of Other races are  yresented. 
incidence of the red vhase is higher in females, the percentages of oce 


Suggesting thet this »hase is © sex-linked recessive character. A ver 
designated as 'conper-tiirmied' is more ~revalent in mles and my be cont. 
by © dominant sex-linked factor.” The mar outlines the rames of 13 Korth 


American subspecies. Bidliogre=hy of 11 titles. 


Classification: Upland gane birds . 


Ridgiey xobert, and Herbert Friedmann. The birds of North and 
- U aie 








Middle America. U.S. lat. lus. Bul. 50 (Part X) (Sunt. of Docwuents, 
shington 25, D. C. 31.25 a cory), xii+484 o>., 27 ficgs., 1946 (rec'd. 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 48 , March, 1947 
Continuation of this wWell-lmown and very useful revision of the birds of 
the Americas north of Panama, containing keys, synonymies, descriptions, and 
statements of range. The families treated in this volume are the Cracidae, 
Tetraonidae, Phasianidae, ]'wiididae, end lMeleagrididae. 


Conservation: International 





Coolidge, Harold J. Revort of the American Committee for Inter- 
national Wildlife Protection activities for the Society of Mammalogists, 
Pittsburgh, 1946, Journ. Mammalogy (Emmet T. Hooper, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 27(4), Nov. 1946, pp. 407-409. 





Events of importance in this field during the war; special conservation 
activities including: protection of gorillas; publication of volumes on extinct 
and vanishing manmals (abstracted in WILDLIFE REVIEJ Nos. 36, March 1943, p. 6, 
and 44, October 1945, pn. 9-10); ratification by a sufficient number of signa- 
tories of the Pan American Convention on Nature Protection; establishment of 4 
Fish and Wildlife Branch in the International Resources Division of the State 
Department, U.S.A.; and attention to nature protection in Pacific areas, 


Conservation: (\aterfowl 





Tey, Albert If. The problem of increased hunting pressure on water- 


fowl, Trans. Eleventhn N. A. \ildlife Conference 1946 (Wildlife Management 
Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 55-61. 


All signs point to “4 great increase in post-war hunting pressure. Proof 
of it in reletion to waterfowl is furnished by the largest ever sale of duck 
stamps. The Fish and Wil ervice has resisted great pressure for liberal- 
ization of hunting privileges, yet there has been a decline in the wild fowl 
population during th past two seasons, More than the yearly increase has deen 
shot and restriction of the kill is tte only quick means of adjusting hunting 
pressure to the supply. larsh restoration is important but drought may render 
it ineffective. Improvenent of the breeding territory is an immense job, only 
a fraction of which is feasible, but providing additional adequate wintering 
€rounds also is important. Better public understanding is essential to success 
in conserving the waterfowl and this can be attained only through authentic 
publicity. 


WwW 


Conservation: Waterfowl 





Griscom, Ludlow. An ornithologist looks at waterfowl, Audubon 
Magazine (1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 45 cents a copy), 49(1), 
Jan.-Feb. 1947, pn. 37-46, 7 photos, 2 maps. 
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Discussion on biological grounds concluding with the following recommen- 
dations: (1) The degree to which hunting is liberal Oo: restricted should 
depend (a) upon the carrying apacity of the environment because that deter- 
tines the supply and (ob) whether the amount of suitable Saareteme is shrinking 
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dor expanding. Neither of these factors remains static for very long; (2) those 
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asPpecies of waterfowl whose breeding or winter ranges have been the most seriously 
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ILDLIFE REVIR: No. 48 “Maren, 1947 


Control: Crop darage by cucks 
Wagar, J. V.K. Colorado’ 
Eleventh N. A. Wildlife Conferenc 
Investment Bldg., ‘Ashington 5, D. 


uck-damage, crain-crop problem, Trans. 
1946 (J myragss Management Institute, 
CO. “gas a copy), pr. 156-160. 





a 
0) 


The damage tas chiefly to corn, field peas, and sorghums in irrigated 

areas. Farm practices and labor shortages sometimes favored the losses. If 

spread over the entire area, the damage might have been endurable but in some 

cases several thousand ducks on a single farm caused ruinous losses. cep ga 

hunting seasons were devised to remedy the situation and later individual per 
nits for shooting out of season and out ‘of hours were tried. They proved nae 

ful but they were also abused. The recommendations of a committee organized 

re quoted. “Experience has shown that no 


ct 


© consider the entire situation a 
one control will eliminate damage done to crops by Colorado's mallards and 
still maintain a desirable mallard population. It is increasingly apparent, 
however, that if all agencies with otteoters interests can cooperate in the 
use Of all available controls this problem can be reduced to comparative sin- 
plicity and then completely solved. Bibliography of 5 titles. 


Control: Fox, Red 








Switzenberg, D. F. Michigan's foxes can furnish spart and profit, 
Michigan Conservation (Hichigen Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bldg., 
Lansing 13), 16(1), Jan. 1947, pp. 6-7, 2 photos. 


vious, periods of abundance of the red fox and 
imals when abundant and methods of control, 
hunting for sport. Den-hunting, poisoning 
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Latham, Roger M. ern Erouse have ups and downs, Pennsylvania Game 
r re 10 cents a cony), 17(8), 


The bird is again at a low in its cycle and for the third time in 28 
yeers the Game Commission has declared a close season in an effort to hasten 
rouse rehabilitation. Theories relating to the causes of cycles are discussed. 
In Pennsylvania, since 1915, each tine the grouse have come back from a "low" 
they have failed to regain the level of the »receding "peak". The prosperity 


e 
of grouse in the State, like tha deer, is related to the ecological condi- 
tion of, the woodlands, and is adversely affected by overponulations of the deer 
heriselves. There is some comment on »vredation and on winter mortality. 
However, both the cycle and what to do about it remain myst 
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cs; 


Grouse, Ruffed 





Miller, Jilford L. 1946 ruffed grouse census completed, North 


Dakota Outdoors (Capitol, Bismarck. 5 cents a copy), 9(8), Feb. 1947, 
Dp. 13-14. 

















































WILDLIFE REVIE/: No. 48 ' WMareh, 1947 


In sample areas the numbers expressed as acres per bird were: 60 in 1944; 
75, 1945; and 465, 1946. "There may be as few as 6,000 birds in the region 
to-day as compared to an estimated 100,000 in 1940-41," 


Destruction: By DDI 





Couch, Leo K. Effects of DDT on wildlife in a Liississippi River 
bottor woodland, Trans. Eleventh N. 4. Wildlife Conference 1946 (ijildlife 
Management Institute, Investment Dldg., washington 5, D. C. 31.00 a copy}, 


— mr 290 
pp. 320-329. 





Report on the sane project (Savanna Ordnance Depot Freving Grounds, 
Illinois), paper on which was abstracted in WILDLIFS REVIE.., No. 46, July 1946, 
p. 7. The author discusses: objectives and nlans, ecology of the sprayed area, 
application of DDT vy airplane, method of study, and effects upon various 

roups of animals. Summary and conclusions are presented. From the latter we 
quote: "While the results herein noted ct hee rates apylied show no losses to 
birds and mermals, the vreaking up of food chains through suppression of insects 
and ail d~biobded vertebrates may have serious indirect consequences. Little is 
yet known of the accumulated effects traceable to DDI, particularly in bird 
nesting se&sons, or the resulting shift of oird and mamral populations. Inten- 
an 
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sive rese earch is neenes- to answer tiese questions. The prresent whole-hearted 
cooperation of diolosist, entomologists, and re health officials, is a 
healthy sign that technicians cre working together in the end that a useful 
Chemical may per k n 


‘its for the human race, and at the same time preserve 
t 


those forms of li je &l11 enjoy and cherish." 


Destruction: Hawks 
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™) * aur h mr, 7 h «a? 7 as at + 
Lumley, Ellsworth D. The truth about Washington hawks. Seattle 


Audubon Society (6224 25th St., N. E., Seettle 5, Jash.), 6-page folder 
(5-3/4 x 8-1/2 inches). 


nartment annarently are killin 
le birds were dest Sane in 
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Employes of the VJashington State Game De 
hawks without regard to snecies. is f t 
eastern Jashington, the bulk of the kill consisted of the larger hawks that are 
protected by law. "Thus we find the State Game Devartment, aha responsibility 
it is to see that Washington wildlife is protected, violating the very laws it 
is supvosed to race ie "Killing prograns should not be inaugurated until the 
men taking part are oa r instructed and are carefully trained in identifying 
species to be killed.’ Acain pole trans used on the game farms in the State 
destroy a majority of "protected" species of both hawks and owls. No record 
was Kept of the song birds killed in these traps in violation of State and 
Federal laws or regulations. The record is definitely one of bad wildidfe 
management. he Seattle Aududon Society makes a number of recommendations to 


improve the situs tion. 
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-43 Dis es and Parasites: 











Camer = 
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Oct. 1946, 
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intermediate hosts are given. 


Diseases and Parasites: Botuli 


Sird | vect ors of Tish 


f tr 
heron, and kingfisher. 


diseases 


'. We Iie Black spot and yellow grub in fish, Rod and Gun 
tanley St., Montreal, Canada. 
- 12-13, 44, 3 figs., 1 table. 


15 cents a cony), 48(5), 


todes affecting fishes include the loon, 
ientific names of the flukes and of snail 


ebb 





: aimmerman, F. R. 





Le area, Wisconsin Con iservation 
11(12), Dec. 1946, po. 3-7, 2 


£ 


) Review of past occurrences 
discussion of its occurrence in the Green Bay area 


Y 


ts and symptoms in waterfowl; 
+ 


al 
Ss 


Western duck sickness (bd 


h tabulation showing the kinds 
cause is sewage pollution of the Fox River and Green Bay reducing the oxygen 


ree we in the Green Bay 
Bul. (\jisconsin Conservation Dept., Madison), 
photos. 


of botulism; notes on cause of the disease 


and numbers of birds affected. The basic 


1- content of these waters, thus providing favorable habitat for the botulinus 


bacillus. WNo relief can be 
"\cetylene gas exnloders hel? 
and should be us ad pennants ti 
re Bibliography of 6 titles. 
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Diseases and Parasites: 





Cass, Jules” Ss 


J&n. 1947 , Woe Biase, I Diy 

: Descrin 
literature on a 

e Bibliograshy of 
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ion and illustr 
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titles. 


Buccal 
Actinomyces necront iorus in big 
Bennett, £06 Forestry Blde., State College, Pa. 


ation of a Minnesota 
oizvcosis in smerican big game. 


exmected until this condition is corrected. 


to frighten the birds away from infected areas 
emoval of the basic causes for these e-idemics.* 


Wecrobacillosis 


food impaction in whitetailed deer and 
game, Journ. Wildlife Manasement 


dy ~ “ 
pt «OO ac by), 


specimen and review of 
Pathology of the disease. 


} Diseas s and Parasites: Rickettsialrox 


re eee ee ee 


Huevner, Robert J., ih 


cuabhseanianmigeetionnsn 


Isolation of a Ricket tte sia appe 


or Rickettsialn \Ox fror 
U. S. Public Health Report Ss 
10 cents 2 cony), 


A Rickettsia (here first 
senguineus) infesting house mi 


a man ill with rickettsialrpox. 





n Le Jd ellison, and Charles Pomerantz 





rently identical with the causative ‘events 
Allodermanys sus sanguineus, @ rodent mite, 
s (Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
61(47), 1 Nov. 22, 1946, pp. 1677-1682, 2 tables. 
named R. akari) from mites (<llodermen nyssus 
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identical with that 
Bibliogranhy of 7 titles. 
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was found apparently rom 


New York, N. Y. 








WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 48 ° March, 194? 


Diseases and Parasites: Tuleremia 


Allen, B. Rendolph. aA word to the cottontsil hunter, Virginia 
wildlife (Comnis sion of Game and Inland Fisheries, P. 0. Box 1642, Richmond 
13, Ve. 10 cents a copy), 7(4), Oet. 1946, pp. 6-7, 





Popular account of the disease and its transmission; most human eases 
are contracted through handling rabbits; 63 reported in Virginia in 12 month 
1945-46; symptoms; precautions for avoiding the malady. 


Diseases and Parasites; Tumors of deer 








Quortrup, E.R. Tuwuors of deer, Virginia Wildlife (Comission of 
Game and Inland Fisheries, +. C. Sox 1642, Richmond 13, Va. 10 cents a 
copy), 7(1), July 1946, pp. 15, 18, 2 »vhotos. 


Ly 
+ 





ra) 


© 47 mad ,1 o Z 7 . 4 } AANA a 4 . . 
Popillomas in aniimls and man; fibromas in deer; nature of 


s the lesions 
and possiole tiethod of transmission. 


Snmaca - wn ae . £ 4. [arr Inns y -s | 
Diseases und Parasites; Tyrhus control 
ae LA PE BS 








wen? Russell G., and ‘i, Page Nicholson. The control of rat ecto- 


. S. rublic Health Renorts (Supt. of Docurients, 
“esis tacton 25, D. C. 10 cents 2 cory), 62(3), Jan. 17, 1947, pv. 77-84, 





Tuese "Field studies,were 
a _ ected ac:cinst rat ectoparasites 
neg iting rat-infested rrertises with 10-pvercent DDT dust. Zleven study 
emises Were trapped before treatiient, 1 week following treatment, and at 
approximately monthly intervals thereafter. From rats trapped in untreated 
 nhoogederigl Only the orientsl ret flea, X. cheopis, wis found in sufficient nui 
bers and uniformity of distribution to permit an analysis of normal seasonal 
ations. Treatment was effected oy blowin; the 10-percent DDT dust into 
burrows and enclosed harborages with a cyanoges foot-pump duster and by sifting 
a light layer of dust along rat runways with hand-shaker dusters. Spectacular 
and consistent control of X. cheopis resulted in all 11 establishments, with 
the control nercentaze drorring off from an initial 99.3 percent at the rate of 
approximately 5 vercent ber month for the 4 months following treatment. A 
degree of control was achieved nectndy rat mites and rat lice, but data were 
insufficient to justify the statement of a def 
Xenopsylla, A list of 5 species of fleas, 4 
the rats,is given on page 78, 








mites, and 1 louse taken from 





Diseases and Farasites: _Cestoda Choa inotaenia 





Owen, Ruth L. + new species of cestode, Choanotueniu numenii, from 











the Long=billed curlew, Trans. Amer. liicrosco; sical 30c. (Frenx E E. Eegleton, 
University of tilehicun, Ann Arbor. 31.00 a copy), 65(4}, Oct. 1946, pp. 
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WILDLIFE REVIE.: No. 48 March, 1947 


Descriptions, illustrations, measurements of four new species; 
Fibricola nana from the red squirrel; Alaria dubia, weasel; A. minuta, mink; 
a h 





- 
os 








n Bibliography of 6 titles. 





Ecology; availability of weed seeds 


Bishop, James S., & and George P P. Spinner. Quantities of weed seed 
produced in Connecticut cornfields, Journ. wildlife Management (Logan J. 
Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State ‘College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 10(4), 
Oct. 1946, pp. 300-303, 3 tables. 





Methods of the study are defined. The percentage of occurrence of 8 
species of weeds and of the weight of seeds contributed dy them is tabulated 


1d Pharynzostomoides ovalis, raccoon, Four pages of discussion or Slassifioadl 
" : 


as well as the calculated seed weight per acre of the fields sampled. “The most 


important weed was ragweed, with nigsweed, smartweed, and yellow foxtail valu- 
adle."” Highest production was on fertile soils and in fields grown to corn 
the previous season, ‘VJeight of seed ser acre varied from 28 to 358 nounds. 
Plots on or near field edges contained more szecies of weeds and more stems 
per plot and produced more seed then those in the centers of fields. Hence 
small fields Were more productive, on a per acre basis, than large ones. 


Ecology: Census methods, deer 





Cronemiller, F. F., andG. 4. Fischer. Censusing a deer herd by 
sampling methods, Trans. Eleventh N. A. wildlife Conference 1946 ( wildlife 


Management Institute, Investment Bldz., washington 5, D. C. 1.00 a cony), 


~*~ ) in -) 
pDe 349-35 > * figs « 


Method applied to deer of an Orezon-Californian herd which are in more 


a ar 
or less continuous movement over the vinter range. Cover tyres and visibility 
ere described. Stri» counts converted into deer per squere mile «ere used in 
estirating the number of deer by tyres and sample areas; these were repeated 
ot intervals of 10 days to 2 weeks. Field methods are noted and accuracy of 
the method is discussed. Travel by automobile was preferred. "Jhile the 
the true ‘po~vulation is not now known, 


relationship of the computed number to 
it is believed 4 correlation for some areas may be developed. Possibly this 
annot be done to a point much closer than the current suess. Perhaps it is 


not important. The present method is believed to provide an adequate base fron 


which to record trends, recommend desirable take, and determine quite accuratel] 


ae 
the effects of the management principles anplied. For this area and age 
others similar in character, it is believed the method is adequate for ex 
extensive game management." 


Ecology: Census methods, grouse, ruffed 








Frank, William John. Ruffed grouse censusing in west-central 
Connecticut, Trans, Eleventh N. A. ‘Jildlife Conference 1946 (‘/ildlife 


ing 


Management Institute, Investment Plde., lashington 5, D. C. $1.00 9 copy), 


pp. 287-294, 1 figs., 3 tables. 
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WILDLIFE REVIE'i: No. 48 March, 1947 
udy area and census method are described and the resui rth 
bist. The results from drumming site count 

with those of strip counting. A population curve is onan 
flushing distance in various forest tyres by months is t 
summarized. The following eleborations of the Kins method are recomuended: 

( us grouse monthly, exclusive of the summer months, so as to obtain a 
series of monthly povulation figures from ned @ population curve may be caraisn. 
Do not use an individual census figure as a ponulation figure; (2] use as much 
census line as possidle for, Within limits, the more line covered the greater 
are the cnances of flushi ird a kewise the more flushing distances will 
be obtained; (3) the ce i performed in a single day whenever 

ssible. The longer the censusin iod the greater the susceptibility of 
weather change; (4) record the forest cover tyve for each bird flushed and con- 
nute an average flushing distence orest cover type. Use these averages 
for birds that flushed but for which no distances were obdtained.” Five titles 


5s set for 
ry 


> literature cited. 


Ecology: Cover mapping 





—_——- + - 


in Connecticut, Trans. Eleventh N. A. Jildlife Conferen i 
Management Institute, Investment Bld<., tashington 5, D. C. 31.00 2 copy) , 
pp. 550-358, 4 fiss., tables. 





arnold, Milton C. Cover mapping for forest and wildli 
19 


Oo 


9 


Symbols employed, sarmles of their use, field methods and records. 
Author's surmary: "The method of cover mapping described applies to forested 
areas where a detailed lmowledge of 


plant distribution and abundance is a 
recuisi to practical forest and wildlife management. Separate maps of fores 
tyres and the associated undergrowth and ground-cover are prenared by section 
On Sheets of small size so that they ma; be bound in book form. The sezrega- 
tion of the two tyres of cover data and the division into subcompartments based 
on forest types is iiitende Nerri + clearer interpretation of map data and 
areas without the use of an overlay or 
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& ready comparison of corresponding 
Similar method Ths method may be applied te other localities by adjusting the 


forest type classification an index to conform to local conditions." 
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i applies to small mammals on 
venth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1946 
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ment Bld, Washington om D. Ce 





Reference is made to studies of the effects of soil conservation farning 
life and studies of the subject at the Rose Laxe Wildlife Exverinent 


On are partially revorted upon. The study was made by live-trapping and 
tLe Gnimal chiefly concerned tas the prairie deer-mouse. This s»vecies was 
; s fretuency near edces tan distant fron them. Strip-cropping 


apreared not to favor an increase in mouse numbers. Bibliography of 5 titles. 


Remind y tee teinn tie enaiten af in seteatian +h . 
neminder, S3dse effect was originally spoken of in relation to the edges 
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of woodland. Here life is more abundant than in the interior, chiefly it seems 
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because of comple lisht promoting a variety of vegetation of all storeys. In 
field crops of approximately uniform height and density, there would be no dif- 


an 
ference in light, hence ~resurmzbly no edge effect. 


Ecology: Longleaf pine 





Jahlenbers, W. G. Longleaf pine. ts use, ecolosy, regeneration, 
ion, growth, and management. Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Founda- 
fashington, D. C.), xii+429 pp., 48 pnls., 74 figs., tables, 1946. 





‘Longleaf nine is a temporary tyzve in that without the influences of 
fire -and man it would eventually be succeeded by a forest of mixed hardwoods, 
Any management system, therefore, that maintains longleaf as a forest must 
arrest the trend of natural succession, Among the natural factors controlling 
the regeneration of longleaf, fire is undoubtedly most influential." The lons- 
leaf pine forests of the South "are so dependent upon fire that their normal 
life cycle cannot continue without its influence." The various influences of 
fire in relation to the pine are discussed and the chapter is in pleasing ccn- 
trast to what most foresters have said about fire in southeastern pine lands. 
See many entries in past issues of JILDLIFE REVIN/ under Management: Burning. 


9 


In @ chapter on protection from enemies, the author discusses damage to 
Seedlings by pocket oe s and other imxmals and to the seed cron by rodents 
and birds. Us ies of birds, especially woodpeckers and hawks, are 
mentioned. References to special zublications on these subjects are given. 


ct fy 


ent of quail as & supplementary crop on longleaf pine lan 
s abstracted from publications by Herbert L. Stoddard. The 
7 


anhy is tremencous (637 titles). 








Packard, Fred liallery. A study of the deer and elk herds of Rocky 
Mountain National A sper Colorado, Journ. }Hrmalogy t T. Hoo a: 


( 

\ 
University of Michizcon, Amn Arbor. $1.00 a cooy), 28(1), Feb. 1 
pp. 4-12, tables 

Characteristics of the range and histories of the deer and elk herds. 
Author's summary: "a review of previous reports on the range problem in Rock 
Mountain eae Park demonstrates serious deterioration of the forage 
plants on the lands of the district where deer and clk concentrate in winter. 
Although browse D ants show the greatest damage, there are indications that 
forage grasses are seriously and adversely affected also. This depletion has 
progressed, in + ay of fairly good climatic conditions, until the range has 
reached a condition requiring remedy. The basic cause of range depletion is 
the nisin uttan of deer and elk. A review of the natural and artificial in- 
fluences operating upon the herds reveals that the annual birth rate and mor- 
tality rate of the deer approximately balance, so the herd has reached a more 
or less static level. This number, however, is above the optimum carrying 
capacity of the range. The birth rate in the elk herd greatly exceeds the mor- 
byes be | rate, so that elk cre continuing to increase rapidly." Bibliography of 
1 es. 
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Ecology: Overpopulations, moose 











Aldous, Shaler E., and Laurits WV. Krefting. The present status of 
moose on Isle Royale, Trans. Eleventh N. A. wildlife Conference 1946 
(\jildlife Lianagement Institute, Investment Blds., Washington 5, D. C. 


$1.00 a copy), op. 296-306, 3 figs., 1 table. 


+ 








From 1929 to 1935 the moose population depleted its food supply and 
dropped from 2 few thousands to a few hundreds in number Damage to the habi- 
tat was increased by the spruce budworm and by fire, out after recovery the 
burned areas had more browse than the rermminder of the island. The low point 
was reached sometime between 1938 and 1937 and the animals care again increasing. 
The results of censuses by airplane and of browse surveys are set forth; the 
paper is @ notable cantribution to mowledge of the food habits of the moose. 
uthors' conclusions; "(1) The sian moose herd is aia ing a satisfactory 
recovery of the aquatic food plants which were so severely depleted by the 
recent high populati on; (2) twenty-eisht plants were found to be utilized during 
the winter, but 12 of these formed 95.5 per cent of the on eaten and of this 
number 6 formed 75.4 per cent. This clearly demonstrates that a few species 
are receiving most of the browsing pressure. In fact seven of these plants are 
being utilized in excess of their regenerative ability; (3) au airplane census 


in the spring of 1945 showed that the moose herd had increased to approximtely 
000 animals, While figures on the actual nuzaber of moose is desirable, the 
real criterion is in the condition of the available browse regardless of the 


accuracy of the population estimates made. Both writers believe that the carry- 

ing capacity of Isle Royale has now been reeched; (4) if the moose herd ton- 

tinues to increase without some kind of a check, the plant succession on the 

island will be influenced still more drastically ty ea moose made ecology. The 

ron ulting problem in wildlife management is being given consideration dy the 
ionel Par!: Service." Four titles of literature cited. 


© 


Ecology: Populations, birds 





Kendeigh, S. Charles. Bird porulation studies in the coniferous 
rest biome during & spruce budworm outbreak. Dept. of Lands and Forests 
+ 


ario, Canada) Biol. Bul. 1, 100 pp., 32 figs., 6 tables, 1947. 





Population studies made in an investijation of the effects of DDT spray- 
ing. Location and descri study area {north of Lake Superior), 
including its climate and torent, The process of spraying is described and 5 
instances of bird mortality or iline tly caused by it ere noted. 

"This study showed that an & sion of Dpr in an oil spray at the rate of 


D 
One nound Der acre in late May une and which caused an insect kill of 50 
to 60 percent produced a negligible observed mortality of birds end did not 
affect the ii of the totel breeding bird population nor the success in rais- 
ing of young. In svite of the decrease of the insect food supply of the birds 


due to the insecticide, the svruce budworm remained enormously abundant, and 
there can be little doubt but that the response of the bird population to the 
insect outbreak was a normal one Is rgely unaffected by the interference." 
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The reminder of the paper is a report on a bird population study. The 
early spring avifauna is listed, arrival de tes of migrants recorded, and data 
on the breeding population tabulated and compared with those for other areas of 
coniferous forest. "The density of the breeding nopulation was 319+ pairs per 
100 acres in the forest and 169+ pairs per 100 acres in the cut-over area." 
The food habits of the birds are discussed in general terms and the results of 
the examination of 87 stomachs tabulated (identifications in most cases only to 
families or larger grouvs). The birds fed freely on the spruce budworms but 
were estimeted to consume “only 4.3 percent of the total population of this 
insect species." "Probably the greatest effect of birds on the spruce vudworm 
is to prolong the intervals between successive outbreaks." Food and other 
relationships affecting territories are considered in some detail and nwierous 
mps of nesting territories are presented. The ponulction apparently was 
unusually high in response to the increased food level provided by the spruce 
budworm outbreak. The vosulation phenomena are discussed from the ecological 
and evolutionary »oints of view ond sumrrirized. From auther's summery: 
"Analysis and interpretation of the aye ona at work in the povulation 
support the contention “rat intra-szecies cormetition is responsible for limit- 
ing the imzxinum density of species at a fete, conditioned by the food supply 
and climate. Inter-svecies competition may replace intra-species competition 
to a certain extent where there is over-lapping in niche requirements. This 
control by competition is not rigid, however, so that tewporary over-populations 
frequently occur. The segregation and limitation of species to particular 
niches is in larse part effected by inter-svecies competition, although this 
competition is not very obvious exceynt in times of stress, due to the develop- 
ment of inherited behavior ratterns that sutomatically assign each bird to its 
proper place in the comunity." PBibliov:raphy of 47 titles. 


Economics: Beaver damage 





Hoene, Jom VY. North Woods beaver trouble, American Forests (919 
Seventeenth St., N. iJ., Washington 6, D. C. 35 cents & copy), 52(11), 
Nov. 1946, op. 538-539, 560, 2 vhotos, 1 fig. 


Thousands of dollers' worth of timber is being destroyed in Minnesota 
by manana flooding woodland by blocking drainage ditches. Losses particularly 
heavy in the International Falls area are greater than those due to fire. Not 
Only are standing trees killed but new growth is prevented. here is also con- 
Siderable dameze to roads. Trapping should be directed toward restricting 
beavers to hilly parts of the State where their presence is less harmful. 


Economics; Fur 


Homilton, Ww. J., Jr. Primeness, condition <ad fur values, Trans. 


+ Aa aa N. A. Jildlife Conference 1946 (.ildlife Management Institute, 
Investment Bld::., ‘ashirgton 5, D. C. 31.00 a copy), po. 162-165, 1 fig 


“< 








The raw fur crop las a high velue (75 million dollars annually) depend- 
ing in large measure, however, uvon primeness and condition of the pelts. 
“Primeness" and "condition" as judged by dealers are defined and the seasons 


When New York furs, by svecies, are at their vest are depicted in text an 
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graph. After priming, fur deteriorates through wear and the effects of 
weather; that taken early in the season is most valuable. Suggestions are 
made as to open seasons and education of trappers in the light of knowledge of 
the peak condition of furs. 


Economics: Jur animls, Minnesota 
2. 





Highby, Paul R. Value of 1945 fur catch tops all records, Conserva- 
tion Volunteer (Minnesota Dept. of Conservation, State Office Blds., St. 
Paul 1), 9(55), Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 45-49, table. 





Discussion of factors affecting the catch which was greatest in value 
though not in number, iahesote s fur production seems second only to that of 
Louisiana, Nearly 90 percent of the pelts were sold to dealers in the State. 
Overturn in the fur business is estimated ($28,500,000). Income to fur farmers 
was in excess of 32,000,000, of which 93 percent was from sales of minks, 
License fees from trappers and buyers and receipts from the disposal of con- 
fiscated illegally taken furs are estimted. The status in the catch of mink, 


muskrat, beaver, and otter is discussed. The table compares the catch by 
Species in 1944 and 1945, giving numbers of pelts, estimated value per pelt, 
and totals. The grand total for 1945 is $6,674,105. 


Economics; Fur animals, Ohio 








ed 


Leedy », Daniel L. Sore observations on Ohio's fur crop, Ohio Con 
servation Bul. (Divisio: of Cons aoc and Natural Resources, 1106 Sta 
Office Blds., Coluwnodus 15, Ohio. 10 cents a copy), 11(2), Feb. 1947, 
Pp. 4-5, 20, 2 photos, 4 tables. 





Seven species of fur animals are listed as extirpated from the State. 
fIs it not likely that some otters still persist?] Despite the early abun- 
sige of sovie forms, it is probable tat there are more musxrats and opossums 


1 Ohio today than in 1800. In five of the last 10 years, Ohio has ranked 
reeuh or above in nationsl statistics as a fur-producing state. a tabulation 
is presented of the number of pelts handled by Ohio fur dealers, 1938-46; the 
average has been around neztrly a million annualiy, not including furs sold 
Outside the State. The value of ti.e crop is discussed principally on the basis 
of the 1945-46 season tren dealers paid about 32,400,000 for the raw furs, 
Muskrat pelts contributed 76.8 percent of the total number and 71.4 percent of 
the value. Details are given slso for other species. Several management sug- 
Zestions are made. 


Economics: Gane, Virginia 





Anon. Replacement value of ‘ga 
Sion of Game and Inland Fisheries, Ri 
Dec. 1946, p. 9. 


me killed, Virginia ‘/ildlife (Commis- 
chmond, Va. 10 cents a copy), 7(6), 


Tabulation of the kill in Virginia 1945-46 of 23 grouns of fur animals 
and game birds and mammals with estimated replacement costs. The total runs 
to nearly 3-1/2 million dollars 
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Education: Conservation 





Palmer, E. Laurence. Mutually essential conservation education and 
rural education, Trans. Eleventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1946 (wildlife 
lianagenent Institute, Investment Bldz., Washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), 

pp. 88-91. 





A great deal of wildlife is the product of rural areas and to assure 

some degree of management, the best plan is to show landowmers the advantages 

of encouraging wildlife and how it may de done. The author presents 8 recom- 
mendations on the essential education by the New York State Rural Policy Con- 
mittee. In 27 years, he has distributed 108 tracts on rural education, a fair 

proportion of which have emphasized conservation. The camaizn, intentionally 
geared low but for a long run, has been extended to other states. Qualifications 
for rural conservation teachers and the gy Ser of the National Science Founda- 
tion upon conservation are discussed. Dr. Palmer asserts "the importance of 
developing 2 close connection betieen ea education and conservation educa- 
tion because of the fact that wildlife at least is basically a »roduct of rural 
areas. I am hoveful that things are shaving up so that given a little time, a 
little patience, some honest cooperation and freedom from political intrigue 
We may be able to solve the rrobleris “ere developed. I like to think that 
eventually we will have a rura 
G+a 


porulation genuinely interested in the cause of 
conservation, properly inforfied as to how it may contribute to its advancement 


and an urban population truly aprreciative of the contributions rural folk may 
have nade in this field.” 


ti 
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Education: Learning eastern birds 





Hausman, Leon A. Field book of eastern birds (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Inc., New Yorx 19, N. Y. ~3.75 a cony), xvi+659 n>. = illustrations by 
Jacob B. Abbott include black and white figures for ea stecies (and some 
subspecies) and 6 double rlates, each in a blue,and in a . full color, state. 





Relatively speaking popular bird books have “rained on us” in recent 
years but ell are welcome and this one by no means least. The black and white 
drawings are good and vrobably will suffice for identification in a great 
majority of cases. The colored plates supplement them in certain complex 
groups, The introduction gives suggestions for bird study, an illustrated key 
to groups occupies nearly 50 vages, and a textual key to birds commonly seen 
about home grounds another 10. In the main body of the work, field keys are 
given for each family. The syecific accounts deal concisely with: names, field 
marks, description, characteristic habits and notes, habitat, and range, There 
is an ample bibliography of recent bird books (including 12 bulletins of the 
New Jersey Stcte Agricultural Experiment Station prepared by the author) and a 
thorough index. A good book to have around. 


Food Habits: __ i rds 1% vs. ants 


<_< 


Knowlton, G. Fe, R. S. Roberts, andS. L. dood. Birds feeding on 


See eee Se See 6 Oe ea ee 


ants in Utah, Journ. Economic Entomology (E. N. Cory, College Park, Md. 
75 cents a cony), 59(4), Nov. 1946, p. 547. 
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"\ number of the species [of ants] are serious pests of range, farm land, 
orchard, and household." A yh, pe is presented which shows the number of 
stomachs of 108 species of birds that contained ants and the number of ants 
eaten. Comments on the leading consumers of these insects. "Ants constitute 

; . an important item in. the diet of many renge and farm land birds." 


Food Habits: Birds vs. grasshoppers 








Knowlton, George F. Grass 
Entomological Soc. (Lawrence), 19(2), April 1946, pp. 71-72, 1 table. 


hoppers eaten by Utah birds, Journ. Kansas 


e Grasshoppers sre annually injurious in Utah and considerable sums are ex- 

vd pended in control efforts, The seivices of birds in steadily combating these 

me. pests should be appreciated. Svarrow, Swainson, and red-tailed hawks are 
especially voracioys consumers of grasshoppers. The tadulation shows the numoer 
of stomachs of 56 snecies of birds examined and the number of grasshoppers found 

al in them, 

a 


Food Habits: Damage to marshes by geese and muskrats 





3 


Lynch, John Jes Ted O'Neil, ¢ 
cance of damage by geese and ats to Gulf Coast marshes, Journ. 
Wildlife licnagement (Logan J. Bennet, 206 Forestry Bldgs., State colleg 
: Pa. 1.00 a cony), 11(1), J 7, pp. 50-76, 4 pls., 3 figs. 





Comment on the economic value of geese and muskrats in coastal mars 
Louisiana and T S, With special attention to damege resulting from t! 
+ Tm e 
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fully discuss ma as are also its relations to tie cattle industry and 
umaary; “2. type of mar 
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muskrat 2nd other wildlife management. Authors’ 
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zg habit peculiar to blue and vilar damage results wh 
ats are allowed to overpopuls 
trapping or improper trapping. T 
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are produce sreeianessetea Climx marsh. Goose ‘eatouts' disrupt miskrat and catt 

management programs by interfering with trapping and by destroying cattle 
a liuskrat teatouts! are inimical to ‘profitable fur management, but Leave not 

fected cattle Cc Both types of damage benefit certain forms 
pater nt Bal but 
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+ 
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habitat. Encouregement of goose 
, therefore, an appropriate management mea 
es. huskrat teatouts* should not be encouraged on ref 
Wildlife management in this region." Bibliography of 12 ti 
paper with a high content of original information. 
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Food Habits: Nutritive value of deer browse ° 





Zinarsen, Arthur S. Crude protein determination of deer food as an 


me Plied management technique, Trans. Eleventh N. a. pepe Conference 
1946 (Wildlife Management Institute, Investment Bldg., washington 5, D. C. 


2 


51.00 a copy), Dp. 309 <5 sol ) 4 tables. 





Persistent small size and winter losses among black-tailed deer in sae 
Oregon habitats suggested the desirability of studying and comparing them with 
areas less deficient. Predation and disease were quickly eliminated as basic 
reasons for the deer losses and an important lead to better understanding 
seeried to lie in the protein variation in preferred deer foods. The protein 
content varied bot seasonally and locally; the findings sre recorded in text 
end tables. Author's conclusions: "These investigations of deer habit and 
survival clearly define good black-tailed deer habitat as those areas upon 
which high protein browse grows and persists well into winter. Such range is 
not greatly limited in Oregon as logging and seasonal fires, both accidenta 
and slash, release vast acreages yearly. That their use is definitely @ man- 
agement necessity if stability in production is to be mintained for black- 
tails, has been determined in this study. Protein analysis is a useful tool 
in this relationship. In conclusion, protein analysis has been found to be a 
valuable aid as a wildlife technizue on this western range since it determines 
specifically the food values or lack thereof on occupied habitat. The problem 
of.management then is to redistribute deer to suitable ground. This cannot be 
done instantly. It can be accormmlished by continued field attention end the 
planning of harvests to exert hunter pressure where needed and thus forcing 
deer from poor to good habitat where aftenttee regulations can be used.” 


Food Habits; Utilization f bitter cherry and serviceberry 


a + eee ——— - _— 





Bond, R. M. Bitter cherry and serviceberry as food for birds, 
Condor (i. Lee Chambers, Rovinson Road, Topanga, Calif. 50 cents 4 copy), 
49(1), Jan.-Feb. 1947, Le 37. 
Observations at Fortiend, Ore;on, of birds feeding on the fruit of 
Prunus erarsinata and wiclanchier florida ( ies on each). 
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Food Habits; Utilization of woodland plants 





f the forest floor, 
opy), 28(1), Jan. 





a ~———2—- oe = 


Olmsted, Norwood %., and James D. Curtis. Seeds o 
Ecology (Prince 2nd Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa. $1.50 ac 
1947, pp. 49-52, 4 tables. 
Contuins useful information on the kinds and abundance of seeds found in 
litter in both softwood and hardwood stands in Maine, and 2 tabulation of the 
humber of animals and birds known to utilize the plants, seeds of which were 
identified, 
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Food Habits: Value of marsh and aquat ic plents 


2 





Davison, .Verne E.. ‘iater weeds for sale, Journ, Wildlife Management 
(Logan J. Bennett, £206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Fa. $1.00 a cony), 
11(1), Jan. 1947, pp. 95-96. 


A crusading article, the message, if not all of the details upon which 
it is based, may be accepted, namely, that "It is time that the duck experts, 
fish culturists, and aquetic nurserymen got together to put more quality and 
less trouble in wildlife waters." The reviewer is no specialist on the rela- 
tions of plants to fishes but suspects that the arguments on that subject in 
this paper apply mainly to highly managed ponds. at least in the wild, cover 
values are important and these are often afforded by the leafy plents which 
Davison derrecates. 

Among plants that “interfere with suitable duck foods and therefore 
should never be bought, sold, or planted,” he includes lotus, white waterlily, 
and spatterdock, In the Kansas City vesion, the reviewer has seen as ,ood wiid- 
fowl feeding ground as could be wished timt was occupied by a growth of emergent 
lotus leneeitent leering beneath which the floating duckweeds and submerged 
Potamogeton and Maias grew luxuriantiy. It should not be forgotten also that 
sorie Of the wate rilites thrive in acid and ag waters, for tlie improvement of 
which no great variety of plants is available Their seeds also are not a 

egligible source of water foul food. 





Davison lists among pl 


plants of “questionable use” banana pay ison ngs and 
watershield. The remarks just mad 


fe) 
e apply; to them and further, seeds of water- 
sh ield ate the duck food in many southeastern ponds and srall lakes which are 
the stronghold of rins-nec!sd ne in their winter range. As to the danana 

waterlily, in the best duci-feeding lake I ever saw (Lake Surprise, Texes), it 


was of e¢ ual value to saj:0 ine: In a recent Auduvon ]Agazine (see abstract, 


p. 43), John V. Dennis says of this waterlily, “its banana like tubers are 
egerly consuned by ducks" in the ‘lississinpi Delta, 


Food Habits: Of antelope 








Couey, Faye M. Antelove foods in southeastern iontana, Journ. 
Wildlife Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Blds., State college, 
Pa, $1.00 a copy), 10(4), Oct. 1946, ». 367, 1 table. 


Report on analyses of samples of the stomach contents of 24 animals 
killed in fall, The nri:cipeal foods were browse, sage (/.rtemisia), buckbrush 
(Symphoricarpos), and snokeweed (Guterriezia) leading. All items are tabulated 
end discussed. : 











Food Habits: Of bobcat 





Dill, Herbert H. Boodcat-. preys on deer, Journ. lLismulogy (Zmet T. 


Hooper, University of liichigan, Ann Arbor. 31.00 a copy), 28(1), Feb. 
1947, p. 63. 





Lynx rufus on Odocoileus‘hemionus, Nevada. 
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Food Txbits: Of coyote , 
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Cahalane, Victor H, A deer-coyote enisde, Journ. Mammalogy | 


_ ( Ermet ot fooper, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. ~ $1.00 a copy), 28(1), Vv 
Feb. 1947, pp. 36-39. . es 5 


A mle deer doe overcorie by 3 coyotes; attack of surviving herd members 
on the predators; dissension of the cnirmls over the carcass. A detailed eye- 


ae 





Witness account; Arizona. Food 
Food Habits: Of fox, gray 
1 
Turcotte, W. H. Analyses show foxes prefer fruits, insects, i 
Southern Outdoors (Pryor‘and Aublrm'Sts,, Atlanta, Ga. 10 cents a copy), 
7(12-13), Jan. 1947, bp. 3. 
food 


Report on seasonal foods in liississippi as demonstrated by examination 
of 88 storachs and droppings. No remains of same birds were found; prominent Focd 
food items were insects, wild frits, and small birds. 





Food Habits: Of seese Ut 





Glazener, J. C. Food habits of wild geese on the Gulf Coast of - 
J. Bennett, £06 Forestry Bldg., 





Texas, Journ. Jildlife Manasienent (Lo ogan 

State College, Pa. 31.00 a cony), 10(4), Oct. 1946, pp. 322-529, 1 fig., point 

3 tables. 1,462 

. 1 to a 
The area investi zated is defined and mapped and its vegetction briefly relat 

described. Field observetions «re reported and the results of stomach analyses § contr 
tabulated and discussed. ‘Yeterial nevis: to the different species of geese 
is not separated except in references to literature, 9 titles of which are Food 
cited. Onitted is "Notes on Chen caerulescens, Chen rossi, and other vaterfol fi -——— 
in Louisiana" (Auk, 2910: 597-389) Luthor" s summ.ry: WTintering geese in the Bs 
coastal region of Texas ordinarily have a regular daily Sp segae schedule, Take Ma 
ing one trip to the feeding grounds in the early morning and another in the e 


jate afternoon, with « midday rest period et 4 Bh Food raterials from 
117 geese vere entirely plant raterials, including 51 species of flowering 








plents and an alga. liore than 66 per cent of the identified. raterial was of metho 
grasses (Graminge). Rice, corn, and «cin sorghums were the cultivated crops tents 
most commoniy ond extensively taken, and pra¢étically all the grain so taken Wtke torge 
waste picked from the grovnd. Sualtgrass, water cress, and panic grass were th€R@ witns: 
mative srecies most extensively consumed by séese. Succulent winter crops of Other 
flax anc winter truck are sometines eaten by geese end eventually my require opos s1 
protection at tines." the ds 
exami 

Food Habits: Of grouse, ruffed the 0] 
: St orrc 

Scott, alter E. Red+rpellied snake in ruffed grouse crop, Auk food ¢ 
(Fredsrick C. “Lincoln, “Wish ond .ildlife Service, Dept. of the Interior, foilec 
Washington 25, D. C. $1.00 a cony), 64(1), Jan. 1947; p. 140. rabbit 

& sore 


Storeria occivitozaculata in Jisconsin. 
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Food Habit Of hawk, duck 





Stophlet, John J. Crow killed by a duck hawk, jilson Bul. (Josselyn 


Van Tyne, University or ilichigan Museum, Ann Arbor, 50 cents a copy), 
58(4), Dec. 1946, p. 217. 


Taking a young bird from the nest; Michigan. 


Food Habits: Of lizards 





Knowlton, George F. Feeding notes on two small lizards, Herpeto- 
logica (Chapman Grant, 2970 Sixth Ave., San Diego 3, Calif.), 3(4), Nov. 
1946, pp. 1435-144, 





Quantity of food teken and rate of digestion in captivity, also notes on 
y & 


food habits at liberty of: Sceloporus g. ,reciosus and Uta s. stansburiana,. 
ee eee Reena eee - _ 





Focd Habits: Of lizards 


8 





Knowlton, George F., and iim. P. Nye. Lizards feeding on ants in 
Uteh, Journ. Economic Entomology (i. N. Cory, College Park, Md. 75 cents 
a copy), 59(4), Nov. 1946, p. 546. 





Summary of economic status of ants, which are “undesirable from the stand 
point of crop and livestock production in Utah." Tabulation of ants found in 
1,462 stomachs of 16 syecies and subsvecies of lizards, averaging more than 100 
to a stomach. Comment on the food habits of the different forms, especially in 
relation to ants. "Insectivorous lizards are of importance in the biological 
control of ants in many range ereas of Utah." 


Food Habits: Of opossum 








Taube, Clarence M. Food habits of Iiichigan opossums, Journ. wildlife 
Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa. ($1.00 
a copy), 11i{1), Jan. 1947, pp. 97-1035, 1 fig., 1 table. 


Recent See Sigal extension of range by the opossum is described and the 
methods of the study and the results of analyses of stormch and intestinul con- 
tents are tabulated and GCiscussed. Author's summary: (1) The opossum has ex- 
tended its range om increased in numbers in many parts of the northern states 
within. recent year This chenge has stimlated discussion as to its effect on 
Other wildlife in the new range; (2) in 1942 and 1942 the food of Michigan 
opossums was studied, 55 autumn-caught specimens being examined. In addition, 
the data on 78 other autumn-caught animals and eight sprinc-caught animals were 
examined and compared with findings made by the writer; (35) this study showed 
the opossum to be omnivorous, but exhibiting preference for animal foods. 
Stomach analysis revealed the rroportion of approximately four-fifths animal 
food and one-fifth plant food; (4) analyses of stomach and intestinal contents 
foiled to support claius by hunters that opossums are highly detrimental to 
rabbits and pheasants." Bibliography of 12 titles, A notable contribution on 
& sonewhat neglected species. 
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Food Habits: Of owl,-darn 





Evans, Francis C., and John T. Bmlen, Jr. EcOlogical notes on the 
prey selected by a barn owl, Condor (.J, Lee Chambers, Robinson Road, 
Torange, Calif. 50 Cents a copy), 49(1), Jan-Feb. 1947, mp. 5-9, 2 figs., 


4 tables. 





Authors! summary: "Pellets of a Barn Owl at Devis, Califomia, were 
collected from January, 1942, through January, 1943. The hunting range of 7! 
owl included 140 acres of open fields and 25 acres of wooded creek bank. A 
total of apyroximately 280 pellets was collected: these contained 749 separate 
food items, of which mammals comprised 95.5 per cent, birds 2.5 per cent, and 
insects 2 per cent, All the species renresented were nocturnal except for the 
birds; these latter may Well have been caught on or near their night roosts, 
snNimals tyrically associated with wooded or brushy cover comprised 57 per cent 
of the total food iteas, while open field jabitats contributed 435 per cent. 


oodland inhabitants, notably house mice and deer mice, were heavily representeigi 





at first but were much reduced at the end of tie study period; the house mouse 


decrease corresponded roughly with an observed population reduction in tie areaggy 


Pocket gophers and meadow mice, field-dwelling species, reached their maxinun 
representation in tha late auturn and early winter. An estimate of the bulk 
contribution of sach prev srecies indicated a total consumption by the owl of 
approxi:ately 126 pounds of food during tis period of study, or roughly one- 
fourth of its body waisht ner day.” Bibdliography of 7 titles. 


Food Habits: Of owl, bern 





D 


Tomkins, ImnR. Nesting of the barn owl on the lower Savannah River,#, 


The Oriole (Zugene P. Odum, LeConte Hall, Athens, Ga.), 11(4), Oct. 1946, 
po. 59-63, 1 pl. 


Notes on life-history, especially on food habits; "each pair of owls is 
highly individual in feeding habits and in choice of food species." 


Food Habits: Of nheasant 





Hiatt, Robert W, The relation of pheasants to agriculture in the 
Yellowstone and Big Horn river valleys of Montana, Montana State Fish and 
Game Commission (Helena), 72 »p., 14 pls., 8 figs., 15.tables. 1946. 





A Pittman-Robertson project, most of the field work of which was carried 
on by William and Ruth Bergeson. A tabular summary is vresented of several 
earlier stucies of pheasents in relation to agriculture in which findings were 
reported in percentages, and a few other publications on the subject are noted | 
in the text.. The bibliography includes 18 titles. The agricviture, climate, 
and pheasant »opulation of the study area are commented unon and the methods ° 
the study are: set forth. A new specific gravity method is described which re- 
duces vqlumetric measurement of stomach contents "to a constant which withstam 
repetition by other investigators." The economic classification of food items 
and the results of field observations and stomach aualyses are discussed and 
tabulated in detail, Grauhs compere the representation of food groups in the 
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stomachs by frecuency of occurrence, number, Weight, and volume (results by the 
lest two criteria being nearly identical). Ingeniously illustrated charts show 
the numerical proportions of the »rincipal food items in stomachs collected in 
each: jionth and for the entire year. Economic relations.of the pheasant are 
Giscussed and reduced to the form of graphs. Suggestions are made as to farm- 
ing methods for avoiding damage. There are a summary and appendixes listing 
the food items by English and technical names, and showing their percentage of 
occurrence, and when feasible the number eaten. From euthor's summary: "“"Zene- 
ficial influences of pheasants on agriculture and the ucricultural community-- 
direct, indirect, end intangible-~-are at least equal to and probably outweigh 
the nesative values. Isolated areas, however, sustain consideredle local 
darage by pheasants. Local control of pheasant populations in areas where 
Cavage is reported can best be accomplished by live-trapping during the winter 
months, These trapped birds may then be released in more desirable areas. 
Efforts should be ;ade to place farmer-snortsman cooperation upon a higher 
level of attainment, because one of the chief objections of the furmer to the.. 
presence of pheasants is that ea few thoughtless, selfish, or vicious hunters 
exhibit little or no respect for the property rights of the landowner. Until 
this tyre of 'sportsman't is elirineted and until the laws permit greater control 
by the farmer over trespassers upon his land, little decrease in the number of 
posted farms may be exnected." 


An excellent wgerF which sets a new standard in its field, verticularly 
in its thorough digest of the information gathered and in its illuminating 
charts and sraphs, 


Food Habits: Of pheasant 





Rossbach, George F, Food habits of the ringneck pheasant, Wisconsin 
Conservation Dept. (l”dison 2) Tubl. 326, A-46, pp, 149-184, tables, 1946, 





Information on the food in crops or gizzards of 353 ‘jisconsin pheasants 
treated by seasons and locelities. The volumetric systen is Sake General dis- 
cussion relates to the virds' feedins on cultivated ty seeds of Weeds, 
legumes, skunk cabbage, and cucurbits; nuts; fleshy fruits; sursac fruits; 
leaves; rootstocks and tubers; miscellaneous vesetable £004; and insects, and 
animals other than insects, esrecially snails, The foods of tAnter and'spring, 
the critical seasons, receive szecial considerstion. In the tebles, identifi- 
Cations are recorded to the srecies for :ost plant foods; but only to the cenus 
or some larger group for the animalitems, In summiry, economic values and 
pheasant environment are discussed, 


Food Habits: Porcupine deimge 


Spencer, Donaid 4. A forest mamiel moves to the: farme--the porcupine, 
Trans, Eleventh i. A, wildlife Conference 1946 (\iildlife lanagement Insti- 
tute, Investment Bld.., Washington 5, D. C, $1.00 2 copy), pp, 195-199, 





bg 


Man's efforts at control of porcurines have not been very successful and 
in wooded regions the animals are invading farms, They are damaging farm trees, 
including those in orchards, and grain crops. Farm animils get sone of the 
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Quills in their noses and mouths, requiring surgical attention. Objects con- 
teining salt or grease are gnaved, as handles of tools and farm implements; 
synthetic rubber tires also are chewed, In New Hampshire, some $127,000 have 
been disbursed for bounties on porcupines over a period of 26 years. 


Food Habits: Of skunk 





Chapman, Floyd B. An interesting feeding habit of skunks, Journ. 
Marmalogy (Zimet T. Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. %41.00 4 
copy), 27(4), Nov. 1946, p. 397. 





Taking carrion beetles, butterflies, and other insects attracted by 
feces of its own kind and other mammals, 


‘Food Habits: of sparrow, sege 





Knowlton, George F., and im. FP. Nye. Some insect food of the sage 
sparrow, Journ. Kansas Entowological Soc. (Donald A. ‘jilbur, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 75 cents & copy), 19(4), Oct. 1946. 





Numerical report of the insects identified from 45 Utah stomachs. Ina 
wide variety, Hemirtera predominated. 


Food Habits: Of tortoise, box 





Latham, Roger hi. The commion box turtle, egg predetor?, Pennsylvania 
News (Pennsylvania Gane Cormission, Harrisburg. 10 cents a copy), 
) Dec. 1946, p>. 50, 1 fiz. 





From exderiments with cantive animals, the author concludes that 
Terrapene carolina breaks eggs only ‘oy crushing them detween its jaws, and 
conseiuentiy any e¢z toc large to be tuken into its mouth cannot be broxen dy 
it.". Only the eggs of the Hungarian partridge.and the bobwhite among Pennsyl- 


+ 


vania uvland game birds are likel; to be eaten by this turtle. 


Food Habits: Of vulture, black 





Yeconian, Ralph V. Black vultures snd live prey, Auk (Frederick C. 
Lincoln, Fish and \Jilclife Service, Dept, of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C. $1.00 a copy), 64(1), Jan. 1947, r. 132. 





Wew-born pigs in Florida. 





Food Habits: Of vulture, black 


_- 


Lovell, Harvey B. Black vultures kill youns. pigs in Kentucky, Auk 





.. (Frederick ¢: Lincoln, Fis) and Wildlife Service, Dept. of the Interior, 


Washington 25, D. C. $1.00 a cony), 64(1), Jan. 1947, vp. 131-132. 


Also references to four other accounts. 
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Food Habits: Of woodpecker, pileated 





oore, G. E. The pileated woodpecker, ijissouri Conservationist 
(liissouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson City), 7(11), Nov. 1946, 
De 14, b fiz. 


a 





Vernacular nanes; habits; food, es:ecially ants. 


Life Histories: 2at, 3ig-eared 





Talquest, ‘alter VJ. Notes on the natural history of the bat 
Corynorhinus rafinesquii in California, Journ. Marmmlogy (Emmet T. Hooper, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a copy), 28(1),- Feb. 1947, pp. 


17-30, 1 fig., tadles. 
Description, variation, distribution in California (text and map), tech- 
nical account of 3 subspecies, daytime retreats, flight, resting at night, 
breeding, young, hibernation, dormancy, parasites, Bibliography of 5 titles. 


Life Histories: Bear, Black 





Bredt, G. i. The black bear--puffoon of the north woods, Michigan 
Conservation (Michigan Dept. of Conservation, Stete Office Blds., Lansing), 
15(11), Dec. 1946, p. 5, 1 pl. 





Characteristics, life history, food habits, and winter retirement. The 
animal»-appears to be maintaining its numbers in ilichizgan, where about a thousand 
were killed in the 1945 hunting season. 


Life Histories; Bear, Black 





Chapman, Floy¢ e LB. Chiots black bears, Ohio Conservation Bul. (1106 


State Office Bldg., mbus 15. 10 cents a copy), 10(3), March 1946, pp. 
12-15, 2 ppotos, Factual 








The aniinmls persist in (or have returned to) extreme southern Ohio; 
notes on their food and other habits there; they should be protected. 


Life Histories: Bobwhite 





Scott, W. E. The bobwhite quail (Colinus v. virginienus), Wisconsin 
Conservation Bul. (iJisconsin Conservation Dept., Iladison), 11(12), Dec. 
* 4 
a) 


1946, po. 24-26, 2 fi 








\ 
Se 


Review of occurrence of tle bird in the State and of the povulation 
Studies carried on near Prairie du Sac (a map ‘shane relative densities of 
Gistribution); sketch of the life history; and manaceuent suggestions 
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Life Histories: Coyote 





Robinson, Weldon B., and Maynard ii. Cummings. Notes on behavior of 
coyotes, Journ. Mammlogy (Bmet T.: Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. $1.00 a cony), 28(1), Feb. 1947, pp. 63-65. 





Coyotes being harassed by big game; association with badgers; swimming; 
forration of packs, 


Life Histories: Fox, Red 





Bradt, G. ‘Je Red fox--wise guy of the wild, Michigan Conservation 
(lichigan Dept, of Conservation, State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 16(2), 
Feb. 1947, p. 4, 1 pl 





Popular life history, dwelling on the fox's adaptability, characteristics, 
food habits, reproduction, habitat, economic value, and control when over- 
abundant’. 





Life Histories: Hare, Snoi/shoe 


Bredt, G. W. Snowshoe hare--Turncoat of the snow lands, Michigan 
Conservation (tichigan Dept. of Conservation, State Office B1lds., Lansing 
13), 16(1), Jan. 1947, p. 4, 1 31. 





Popular acc 


ount stressing pelage chanzes and cycles and dealing less 
fully with food, habit 


S, and economic value, 


Life Histories: Hawk, iJhite-tailed 





Stevenson, James 0., and Logan H. Meitzen. Behavior and food habits 
of Sennett's white-tailed hawk in Texas, Wilson Bul. (Josselyn Van Tyne, 
University of Michigan Museum, Ann Arbor. 50 cents a copy), 58(4), Dec. 


1946, pp. 198-205, S shotos, 








Discussion of range, general behavior, nesting,and especially food and 
feeding habits, presenting far more information than has previously been made 
known for this species. Bibliogranhy of 10 titles. 


Life Histories: Moles 





Olive, Jom R. Bonomic. importance of moles, Ohio.Conservation Bul. 
(Divisién of Conservatior., 1106 State Office Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 10 
cents 1. copy), 10(12), Dec. 1946, pr. 4-5, 3 photos, 1 map. 

Kinds of moles and their distribution in Ohio (mapned), characteristics, 
life history, food, damaze, and control methods; preparing skins for the market. 
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Life Hi st tories: Muskrat 


—— ee ee me ee ee 


Hensley, Arthur L., and Howard Twining. Some early sumer observa~ 
tions on muskrats in a nortueastern California rarsh, California Fish and 
Gezie (Ferry Bldg., San Frencisco 11, Calif.), 52(4), Dec. 1946, >>. 171- 
181, figs. 41-45. 


2 


Report on a Federel aid project. Notes on methods of marking the animals, 


of which toe clipping was most satisfactory. Characteristics and use of the 
houses are described; they serve also as nesting sites for various water dirds. 
Life history topics treated include: mating, care and growth of young, senses, 
nortelity, and Dredators, The contents of the paper are discussed and sumar- 
ized. “Sixty houses were kept under close observation; 35 of these were occu- 


pied by 40 mskrat litters containing 187 young, or an average litter of 4.67," 


Life Histories: Pheasant 
Fane Pad PR DA tech nh OME aren teh AG 


tion Dept. (iadison 2), Publ. 326, A-46, vp. 1-148, frontispiece 
15 figs., 36 tables. 1946. 


Buss, Irven ©. iisconsin pheasant ponulations,.Wisconsin C 
+ 


Report on 4 Pittiza-Robdertson »roject. The introduction (pp, 15-25) by 

Aldo Leovold and Ww. F. Grimmer gives the history of, pheasant plantings in jjis- 
consin, includitg releases by the State Conservation Devartient 1929-45; source 
of the stock, embracing 4 subspecies; range of the pheasant in the State 
as shotm by kill in 1942; results of restocking; damage by pheasants; and 
future needs in their senozenent, especially in assuring good distribution of 
idequate winter cover. The main part of the work is @ivided into 15 chapters 
here vartially listed abstracted. peras choy ni arbor e 
Werte much used and losses from mowin: were great; 
nest hunting did not increése rredation; sore st ae i hens nested th 

4.5) varied seasonally and indi- 


K 
© 


Oo e 


Sane yeer. Sex ratios (in the srandé totel, 1: 
cated’a disproportionate loss of hens in winte The durse of Fabricius was 
found to » yelte character for identifyi: irds of the yeer. fiolt: The 


+ 

ost-juvenile molt of the Primaries was found able in indicating the age 
of pheasants from 4 to 16 weeks. Survival: Tain e for wild birds was 2-3 
times that of provasated rheasants and excent where reared birds were released 
during the hunting, season, wild pheasants  abantanial in the kill. Of pen- 
reared birds, 34 peré3snt survived to the fall hunting séeson, 3 percent or less 
nt from one year to the next. Violent methods of 

t 


to april, and‘dénly one nercte 3 

release resulted in higher losses of stock; the birds should be accustomed to 
natural foods before release or should be supplied for some time with the feed 
to which they heve become accustomed. Turnover: In a protected povulation, 


e LC 
each year class shrunk to zero by the fifth winter; in an unprotected one, the 
course was only four vears. The rote of mortality decreases with age. Liove- 
ment; "These studies indicate tat wild pheasants show little or no movement 
dDeyond a quarter-nile, but artifidially-pronagated pheasants may disperse up to 
Seven miles, and in sdme cases it may be in large numbers." Kill returns from 
Dunn County in 1941 and 1942 showed that about two-thirds of the bag was wild 
cocks; crippling losses were about 9 percent, There ave sone interesting mis- 
cellaneous findings, a 2-1/2 nage list of -lit erature cited, and a full index. 
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“. conpendiun of intelligently directed resesarch--the xind of informmtion uon 
Vwbich menagement should be based. An az~ended paper on food habits by Georse 3, 


Rossbach is separetely abstracted (p. 23). 
Lite Histories; _ Pocket gor gorher 


liiller, ifilton A. Reproductive rates and cycles in the pocket 


ovher, Youn ents (Hmet T. Hoover, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 1.00 a cony), 27(4), Nov. 1946, pp. 335-558, 6 figs., 9 tables. 


A thorough study, competently discussed; subject, Tioromys bottae nevus. 
From author's surrmry: “On cultivated (irrigeted) lands in the Sacramento V=1- 
ley, California, pocket corhers may breed: continuously, witu tiree periods of 
increossed fertility (breeding seasons) ‘in spring, swamer, and early winter. 
Year-long breeding is shoim by the occurrance of ovulating, pregnant, >ost- 
partum, and suckling farrles, end of srull recently-weaned juveniles in every 
secson. Three marked oreeding seasons eave daylonstrated by peak periods in 
incidence of the above-nai-ed tyres of i: neshlae “rig se bag each other in 
natural sequence. The :ain breeding season is in sprim:, reproduction then 
being of longer curation and greater in pine than at ober times of yecr. 
ogee breeding is mainly by smell-sized (young) femmles, possioly those dor 

the preesding spring. Little wree@ing occurs during the autumn. The winter 

Siaghine season is vaviaodle cnd in some years may nerge with the vernal season. 

The’ average adult fecele is votentially capable of producinzs sore then 
three broods por year as determined by intensit; of ovulation. Estisates of 
the annual number of broods, based om actual breedins performance, range betveecn 
1.5 rent a 5 ver adult feamls. The nwiber cf young ~er litter is estimated 
betiisen 5:77 + 0.21 (moan number of smmll embryos per furmle) and 4.92 * 9.15 
(mean nuaber of fetal sites in post-pertum fermles). ‘'l:¢ statisticelly| signuif- 
icant decrease in numbers cf embryos with advance in pregnancy is attributed to 
fetal death 2nd resorption in utero. Estimates of gross rates of inerease in 
poci:et gonhers range detivecn 7,6 and 14,1, with an average of 10.7 young ver 
eduit female ner year." DBirliography of 23 titles. 


B.S > bs $9 





Life Histories: Puma 


Youn;, Stanley Poy and Edwerd «.. Goldman, The rum. Mysterious 
american cat (Aildlife jixnacerient Institute, 522 Investment. 3ldz,, 
Washington 5, D. S. $4.00 a copy), xiv +358 Dp, 9S pls., 6 figs., 15 


tables. 1946, 


ir. Young nas co:vined Gleanings from an exhaustive search of tie liter- 
ature with the findin:cs a iimself and other riesbers of the Fish and wildlife 
Service in & comprehensive cccount of the nusm in doth North 2nd South Anerica. 
Ee deals with ecrly records, names of the animal, the pwm in Inciun lore, its 
havits <n Sharseteri istics, parasites and diseases, econo:iic status (ith 
Special emphasis on food rabits), and hunting; an@ control. The author ends oy 
saying of the pura: “ev it lon; survive in many of the wilder arts of ths 
Jestern Ls cnt Where tere is little, if any, reason for adoyting measures 
of control." Mr. Golduan treces the Listor: of the taxonomy of pumas, dis- 
cusses the characters fourd Useful in classifying these cats, and seogwaphic 
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and individual variations. 
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Lire Histories: Turkey 


Dalke, 


"14144 Man 
(\iildlife Managenent Ins 


sives a 


Nov. 1944, p. 54) like 


hitherto unapn 


The raccoon, Virginia 


heries, Richmond 15. 10 cents a cony), 8(2), 


Peurson, ot ver F 
anatomical Record (Jistexr 


Paul D., and 1d David Le 
wild turkey ‘Studies, & 


March, 1947 


He lists the 30 subsdecies recognized with their 
map showing s their approximate ranges. Then follow 
he genus, spec ies, and the subspecies, accompanied 
and historical notes. Greatest devendence is 
he skull which are fully illustrated. There is 4 


O-nase bibliography and full index. 


that on wolves by the same authors (see iILDLIFE 
which it advances and consolidates 
roached,. 


Jildlife (Virzinia Cormission 
Fed. 


habits, food, economic value, manasenent. 


ort-tail | e 


“+e 


« scent élends of the short-tailed. shrew, 
Institute, « niladel> hia, Pa.), 94(4), avril 1946, 


nds and upon ex>erizients to 
c 


be] 
vv ss 
"Tt is sug; ested tint she scent glands nel> each 


er 


territory, thus serving to keen indivicuals serurated 
i 


season,” Bidliogravh; of 21 titles. 


Some ecolov-ical aszects of 
Jildlife Conference 1946 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Spencer. 
’ @leventh N. A. 
titute, Investment 31ds., 


~l.00 & cony), mp. 280-25. 


distri 
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its ori: 
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especially damaging to rere 
birds awey. 
blers tend to segregate. F 
broadly elliptical area 4-5 1 
tories, laying, incubating, 
>redators m1 though there 
causes 
cOlcined.” Bibliography of 


the wild turkey was extirpvated from 83 
sure of the hunting season 
FOS veins 


“ie ae 
we 4 . hme 4 + 
fining turkey habitat, 


a larger drain on the wild turkey >opulation than a 


note that ina 
vercent of 
"Yet in the past few years, intensified efforts 
have led to a moderete unsiving 
Correlation of soil fertility and turkey production 
evicted by farming, aré now most numerous 
ised for agricultur Overgrazing and Durning sre 
Logging always drives the 


5 1 a he an ? rn ha moa 
bution and abundance, the authors 


- 


‘inter flocks are of mixed broods 2nd sexes thoush the older gob- 
lock ranges overlap ang 2 flock may wor: over a 


miles long, Tie authors corment on zobbling terri- 
and hatchins;, and limiting factors, including 
is now no turkey season in iissouri, man still 

> 211 its natural enenies 


6 titles. 
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7i stories: Turkey 


-_—-- —_—<—< 


Murie, Adolph. The lierrian turkey on the Sun Carlos Indian Reser- 
vation, Journ. wildlife lxnagement (Logan J. Bemnett, <06 Forestry Blds., 
Stcte College, Pa. $1.00 a cozy), 10(4), Cct. 1946, pp. 329-555, 2 tadles, 


Arizona. Characteristics of the area; numbers of turkeysas affected by 


mest and present hunting pressures; general habits of the birds; tabulation and 
discussion of food ite us represented in 24 crons and 43 dronpings. "Because of 
te heavy cattle crazing at San Carlos, the range possibly cannot now carry the 
lerse number of turkeys present in the early days. The availability of turkey 
food vlents such as grasses would be rmch reduced by close grazing. However if 


3, Dine seeds, and junirer berries are the principal winter foods, the 
carrying capacity may not heve been greatly dininisned. ezvy grazing ectuclly 
may have increased sone food slants, such as ragweed. ‘ith proper control of 
hunting, a large turkey population can be rnintained on the San Carlos Indian 
Reservation." 


oOo. 
ae) C 
3 

mM 


= 
i. 
t 
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Management; Attracting birds 
Henkel, Mathilde. Planting for our winter birds, Flicker (Seversna 
C. Holmberg, 4827 Joodlewn Bilvd., Minneatolis 6, Minn.), 18(4), Dec. 1946, 


pp. 85-89. 


Recormendations for Minnesota of shrubs and trees of ornanental or othor 
andsecaping value tiat nrovice cover and food for birds, with notes on their 
utilization. 


I anagement : Seaver 


Harris, Dave, end Shaler 3. Aldous, Beaver management in the 
nortiern Black Mills of South Dakota, Journ. Wildlife Menagemcnt (Loan J. 
Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldz., State College, Pa. $1.00 a cozy), 10(4), 


Oct. 1946, pp. 348-3553, 1 vl., 2 tables. 


History of beavers in the resion and of early and tresent-dey tranping. 
Once nearly exterminated, the animals imve been restored dy transplanting to 
prepared sites and by well-planned mansgement. These operations are described. 
i. live trap is illustrated anc trapping for fur under State coutrol is described) 


linacsement: Bowrhite 


“= ——_——— 


Devison, Verne E. False principles delay advancement in wildlife 
2 


v 
tecinijues, Journ. ‘ildlife iznageient (Losan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldse, 
State College, Pa. 31.00 a copy), 10(4), Oct. 1946, po. 296-299. 


fm iconoclastic paner, doubtless correctly revortins observations of th 
author and associates wut not necessarily disproving contrary experiences of 
Others. That quail in sone instances do take time to accent new foods regularly 
is clearly pointed out in "The Bobihite Yusil” (Stoddard, et el., 1931, pp. 125° 
126). Evidence es to the differential utilization of the seeds of Lesnedeza 
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and L. bicolor is of interest and value to wildlife manegers; Sut 


-———+- e-—-= 


should 


eeral. 


Wsoneti 


not inspire “sweeping generalizations on the feeding nebits of suail in 
again, the duthor's ramrks on "edge" deal with woodland 1 margins, 


~ 


es “Tazed", and adjoined vy clean-cultivated fields. Under such unnatu- 


ral conditions, the »henoriena of edse are, of course, not well displayed, Dut 


“at do 
~ointed 


es not call for condemnation of the theory of edg The reviewer has 
out at Various tires that edge effects are light “siete. Any thinning 


or otening of the tree canopy admits more light, which stimlates undersrowta 


tnd results in increase in variety and quantity of cover and food. Edve effect 


may thus de produced within a woodland. The term has @ certain usefulness Dut 


it nas 


+hie ta 
a) + 


using ti 


a 
ie 
4. 
the gen 
i 
vy 


, 


been misunderstood and misapplied. (See abstract of Linduske's paper, 

sue of ILDLIFS RBIS» Dp. 11.) Perhans we would get along best by 

i@ earlier and better understood terminology as to light effects. The 

oon ete game censuses and tlaceS more dependence on observation of 
tical results of renagement. A great deal depends upon what is souzht; 


les a Dlunt tool vill do the HOrk,; at others a sharv one is required. 
is brief costhent.on the carrying capacity of quail ieands, which shares 
éi 


eral tendency of this paper to "had up straw men for the fun of ‘mocking 


hem down, 
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lent: Canadian wWildlif 
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Lewis, Harrison F, Munagement of Canada's wildlife resources, 
5s. Eleventh N. A. wildlife Conference 1946 (\fildlife lianes;ement Insti- 
, Investment Bld;., Washington 5, D.C. 31.00 a coyy), po. 11-17. 


+ 


nosda because "nore than 90 cer cent 
@ ond on about tivo tuirds of te 
ermmanent cro- and, »oscuuse of 
-* The division of reszonsi- 
Dominion is defined. The need 
ssed and ths véluc of coozsra- 
is hi;hly expraised. So 
,» that every effort mis 
learn more about them, not only that they may be forecast accura 
oO in order *o explore all possible means of controlling thei." pp 
taken to Dreserve threatened s* 2e08 08 of these the trum-eter svens 
about 900; whooring cranes and eastern woodlend caribous seve continued 
ease desnite protective measur 8; entelores (avout 50,000) are not.in 
danger. Increase of besver and imsirat troduction has been successful 
fiteble. Znccursagement o eiderdown industry, found valuable as a 
ation measure, is % e a. Overpo»sulations of white-tailed deer, 
d bison have ween ¢C Olled. licnagerient of hunting and tranping on 
es in the NortéiMvest end in Yukon Territories is explained. jaterfowwl 
ation is a cana: reserdless of aid to Nei birds, the results of th 
eding season Were not encouraging. The author coments on hazards to 
from tab roktitn: Civilian air traffic. 


iF a a "1 ° 374 Z = ween -¢ 5 
fiidlife managenent is importent in 
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for wildlife fuse the Provinces and th 
acc: aon of innate wildlife carerees is s 
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Menagement: Cover 






Damon, David. Seasonal relationships of pomzhite quail to woody 
vegetation ion fn leoraske, Mebrasim Bird Review ( Edson Fichter, University of 
Nebraska State liuseum, Lincoln. 50 cents 2 cony), 14(2), July~Dec. 1946, 

pp. 54-36, 1 table. 








es a on a study of flushing cistances from woods und hedyes by seasons a 
enad discussion of the results. Hedz;es are more nwierous and more widely dis- 
trib ire than woods, a fact reflected in the lover averege flush-distance froma @ 







hi, ther deed cover is rmck used in fall out in winter the »irds move closer to a 
wooded arec.s. "The chief missin; iten in othemvise good quail rénge in Nebrasi 






is epparently suitable woody field borders. Osasze orange, while an excellent 
stecies for quail range is wipopular with most lando.mers. Other woody szecies 
will need to be used if we are to succeed ix quail range improvenent." 
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Meanagenent; Elk, Yellowstone 










Sharritt, Grace V. Home-coning of the elk, Auéubdon Magazine (1006 
pach TBR of oat 2 ? 
Fifth Ave., Now York £6, KK. Y. 45 cents 2 con; 48(6 NMov.-Dec. 1946, 
3 > 
Pp. 349-554, 4 nhotos, 1 may. 
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Poj}ular account of the-anizmmis thet winter on the Netional Elk Refuge, 


iiyoring. 
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Gabrielson, Ire N. Chancing coucents of -rildlife manazement, 
Missouri Conserve*ionis+ 3% (iissouri Senseieethan Comission, Jefferson City), 
7(11), Nov. 1946, n>. 35-5, 12, 4 illus. (one a »vhoto of author). 










Regulated hunting, restocking, and maintenance of refuses, all heave nad 
thorough trials but of themselves do not insure continued production of shoot- 
eble game. ‘iihile aach of these methods has its, rlace and each doubtless will 
be used in future game >ro:rans, improvement of environment is a superior, a3 
well as an cconoricsl, measure. pplication to the manasgqiont of a quail popue 
lation is discussed. Restocking in any form would be done only in emergencics,@ 
or if plenty of money Were available, birds ‘sould be released just prior to ther 
hunting season, However, nropagated birds are costly and hunting license fses 

nominal. Hence the mickoe dite’ exrect much -lenting ahead of the guns unilossy 
fees are rmeterially raised. Unds eat conditions, the cheap natural pro- : 
duction of gane is moct fecsidle. It is greatly aided dy soil conservation { 
practices which hunters should surport. 
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lianécements Farm 72510 










aed Sen. Urvland gane birds in relation vo Celifornia agricul- 
ture, Trans. Blsventh I. A. ilé@life Conference 1946 (\ildlife Lenagenent 





Institute, a i Mdg., Washington 5, D. C. 31.00.a cozy), p>. 168- 
172, 1 mr. (range of pheesant). 
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the dirds thrive wri’ where 


Lgricultural conditions affecting theesants; 
are grain crops and summer moisture. Irrizating and moving practices 

at cause nesting losses i1my possibly be modified. In hishly valued jecteabed 
ena other lands, little can be done to favor game and —— on “grazing lands, 
ranchers are loath to cooperate with hunters generally." On. the other hand, 
fee systeris are not ponular with the gunners, "In summary, our ‘mowledze of 
methods of encoureging uplend game in California is far in advance of our iieans 
of gettin; this manazgenent into practice." 


Menegenent; Farm wildlife 

Callison, Charles. ‘Vildiife management in balanced farming, Missouri 
Conservationist iaisesaet Conservation Cormission, Jefferson City), 8(1), 
Jan, 1947, pp. 1-3, 14-15, 3 shotos. 


J Alle 


The purvose of balenced farming is to cut every dit of lana 

for which it is best suited, at the same tine maintaining or increas 

tility. ‘\Jhether the soil and rater conservation practices required 

ficial to wildlife is the thene of this paper Hedsze removal or con ervation, 

installation of grass-lined waterways, pastas improvement, pond construction, 
elimination of overgrazing are amony the torics considered. "Any broad 
‘ram of soil conservetion cannot heln but benefit wildlife in the long run.” 


- oil 


ment; Fazer Sportsman rel tionshin 


armer looks at wildlife management, ilissouri 
53+- 


Cormission, Jefferson City), 8(a), 


. 3° A 
ene Lind 


Congervetion 
hotos (one a yortrait of the author). 


he.” At AD -. 
Feo. 1947, 25 LO=1 D 


an intellizsent cond thought-nrovoking presentation of the farmer's point 
of MS nana "Wetter not try to shoot that owl! I iImow she does souize 
I will protect her just like I would a flock of prairie chic“:ens.* 
ada more fertile 211 iife increases. “The extra virds take care of 
snaices, preirie owls, cand mouse hawxs taxe care of the 


exvra bugs; the extra . 
fellow rane a redbird in ny ! 


xtra mice and rodents.” Year 2:0 
thou:ht it ras pune 

bernlot add They ¢ ne dird but only four ever came 
efter that. You art “to conserve the’game which does not 

seying thanks. Those trees im there in my 

rasture ave isild 5] ére tline. Those blackberries in that holler over 
there car mine. Tior cone the wild guail and the radoits 
yours?" Conclusions: & farm vildlife increeses as fertility increases 
provided farm manas;ement is in sympathy with wvrildlife development; (2) the 
Vhole scheme of soil conservation, wildlife restoration gricultural pro= 
cuction can and should be in hmrmuony; (35) viel order to accelera 
restoration within these liznits so far as the farmer's respons 
is necessary to generally establish en den 06, give infornmati 


sencies, and provide an incentive,’ 


kh of hunters shot 20 time 


17 
lu. 
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Ianagement: Food atch refuges 


Bishop, James S. Seed stock refuge investi:etion, Trans. Zleventh 


N. A. iiaiit e Conference 1946 (/ildlife ifanugeuent Institute, Investment 
Bldg., j@shinzton 5, D. C. $1.00 a cony), p>. 382-591, 6 tadles. 


Report on a Pittren-Robdertson project "intended to test the value of 
food petches of field corn, surrounded dy sill refuge areas, 2s a pheasant- 
menasyenent meisure”’ in Connecticut. The investigation was carried.on during 
three years existence of the refuges and one yeer each before and after their 
rmintenance,. Hunter take wes selected as the index of »heasant productivity. 
It was sermpled Ae questionary cards left under the windshield winers of cars 
nerked in the study area, From 69 to 85 vercent of tus cards were recovered 
with usable informtion. Sirmultaneos use of an interviewing system in one 
yeer indicated that the card method was about equally accurate. Sumuary of 
the car-card information and calculated data as to hunting pressure and success 
€re tabulated, The »roportion of pronagated and naturally produced stock in 
the begs is calculeted from reports of bsnded birds. In conclusion, the method 
of stud: is pronounced sound. As to the value of the fced patch refuges, 
‘Tjonagenent of this kind and intensity did not maintain the population of 
pheasants in the wild during the widesvread reduction... in 1943." 


Management; Forest Tmantgerent in relation to wildlife 


-—- a 








Jatts, Lyle F. Forests anc forest wildlife in the postwer era, 
Trans. 1. A. dilclife-Conference 1946 (Wildlife lianasenent Institute, 
nvestnent Dlds., Jasiirgton 5, D. C. $1.00 a cory), 2p. 56-42, 
/ 
The forest sitwation and >rovram are stated; recrectional use of the 
forests, in “art devendent uron iildlive, ta incressiuc; forest tanaenent in 
relation to wildlife management involves provleus both of understocking' ind of 


overporulation ilization of the idldlife erop; and improvement of habitct. 
work of the Ferest Service in each: of tzese activities is briefly sketched. 
3 i ’ 
to 


- 


"Te Forest ice, because it mmnases about ope tenth of the land arec of 
the United S$ is @ varticular resnonsibdility.. .. These lauds are 
dedicated to L “aAnacenent and in the years to come We hone to make 
significant rvozress on notional forests in the challenging task of coordinat- 
Luz: dlélife »rocuction with the other jovs of renas;ing tie land." 


¢. co” m de ™ be -“w 25 44 
lianesement: Forest wildlife 
pm cama nes nar onesie eS — enc . 


Butte erfield, K. P. Cooperative nultivle use land : wnagement, 


Virszinia Wildlife (Gaiaission of Game and Inland Fisheries, Richmond 13, 
Ve. 10 cents 2 copy),.7(5), Mov. 1946, pn. 9-12, 4 shotos. 


On Vireinia nations 
Swift; work done on the J 


forests; details of the plan as stated by Lloyd /. 

efferson National Forest; game censuses of 1940 an 
1946 cozmmcred (411 svecies increased). "Plimsoll Line*™ misused and mis- 
smelled; sez dictionary; this tem hos nothing to do vith wildlife. Appropri- 
ate words include "browse line” ond "deer line”. 
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lenagerent; Forest wildlife 


eI 


" ; goakma, = a rore 


C ts and gane, Virginia /ildlife Com 
Geme aud “Tniend * Fis’ C 


ssi 
hrond 13, Va. 10 cents a copy), 71), Jul 




















, ie sk, Jv 
1946, pp. 7-8, 10, 2 shotos. t 
| 
Cooperative wildlife manaserent on national forests in Virziniea; adout ; 
Z 100,000 doller starms covering huntin:; privileges mve been sold in 7 ;sars; i 
‘ notes on wildlife manazement areas; purvoses for which expenditures unon then f 
e are :Aade--tworden duty “the biggest and most pressing job"; enviromental 
r. immrovement; restocking with deer; recormendations for the future. 3 
, i) 
3 isnacenent: Forest :ildlife 
DeLasarre, Cecil F. Cooperctive iildlife management in Virginia, 
sess Trans. Eleventh lV. A. ijildlife Conference 1946 (ifildlife iBnasccnent Insti- 
. tute, Investment Bld:., \@shington 5, D. C. $1.00-a cony), p>. 5135-322, ‘ 
shod * tables. 
. 
This report on the cocperative prosrum detieen the Virginia Cormmission 
of Game and Inland Fisheries and the U. S. Forest Service is more cornprehensive 4 
than the three others th ared in Virginia ‘Jildlife which are also here 
ibstracted. The writer ° 


8 e 
Zes ( pment of nrojects on tio 
information on the geolosy, topography, climat 
Ss 





national forests. He pr y, climate, 
ard flora end feune of ¢ - Ths history and nature of the cooverative 
egreements are set forth. i nues for improvements from the sale of hunting 
starr’s at a dollar each d to about $100,000 in the seven years, The 
Ovjectives for which the money :ms spent are cited in some detai 3s has 


rh 
. 
U2 
Q 
Oo © 
1) 
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eS 
f an excellent staff of 


reat part from the devotion o a 
e itemized and rartial censuse 








in life managers. Development operations are i s of , 
of wildlife on the forests tabulated. In conclusion the author says: “Future 
te plans for the Virginia Ihtional Forests call for excansion of the “resent >ro- 

cram of enviromental iiproverent, be tter and more extensive law enforcensnt 

énd strecm improvements. It is hoved that ultimately it will be »ossible +o 

rlece one full-time resident forest and wildlife manager on each 25 00 acres i 
ake of National Forest land. More funds “ill be needed for auneel ex.ansion, ard I E 
1t- yelieve tiat they will be available, because of the nigh regard hich Virjinians 

ve r the achievenent f the Garic Cormission and in 


ang 
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#11." As wildlife is < product of the land, "It is the good earth plus our 
husbandry which will, in the final analysis, Win or lose for us the battle to 
meintain the Anerican system of hunting ane fishing." “Orvortunities for accel- 


erctin;: wildlife production lie in two fields: (1) increased »roduction on 
on lends 


lands now available, and (2) the opening ur of new production . .. 
formerly neglected.” So far as woodlands are concerned, "A prorer tie-in 
vetween forests and wildlife would insure lons;-term avzilability of vast reas 
suitec for hunting and fishing.” Interest of tiie — >rivate or public, 
must ve enlisted and "in the case of nrivate forest landowners it appears that 

me incentive . . . mst be provided if te wert $f interest is to prevail." 
fn extension service is suggested. The author voints out defects in much 
present-day ecstern woodland for wildlife ips ea vut inciestes that »roo- 
ct directed timber cutting can contrivute sudstantielly toward ea balanced 

viroument for wildlife. ilana-ement practices ey us3 in Virginia forests are 

outiined. 
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lienagement: Forest iniildlife 


sgment, Journ. Forestry 


Gabrielsou, Iri N. Wildlife in iil nas: 
c i, 44(11), Nov. 1946, 


nga Mills Bld:;., .a2{snirngton 6, D.c. 50 
829-333. 

Tae author discusses useful wilélife spe 

- forest uses nor with o 

% fa) 


not, interfere with »srizer 
. 


Ss 
econd, deer, el.ict, Seaver: 


Prnmadc hina 4 
fores “biras: the se 3 ! 
~j " WT yt 4 ttane- 4 nto nA ina Be + ¥ avrA f= 1- 
third «roup contains seed-ecting rodents ind birds,  wwrroiving moles and pocket 

») ? : marrince anatrah —_ nite na 
eOphers, anc the seedling-destroying snotishoe hare. JIliustrative experiences 
+ + 5) - a «7 - ~ 4 a - ac - o-,¢ Vs jc 2 5 af 
with these anirmis are described and increased research is advised. 
Management; Forest ‘silclife 
Ine , 7 he 4 h x 49 ? > . a o> ~ 
Hosle:, Neil, Chcirman. The status of Federal agencies in forest 
44a14 Rae “ siete ein aie 94 Er . A 
wildlife tena-;eient, Journ. Forestry (825 ilills Bldj;., Washington 6, D.C. 


50 cents « cozy), 44(11), Nov. 1946, »p.897-902. 


ies that urmintain or iryprove the forest 


Revort on land imneserient activit that n 
Wildlife habitat on the ~art of the Forest, lmtional Park, Fish and iildlife, 
Grazin;, and Soil Conservation, Services, the Bureau of Reclamation, managers 
of Indian lends, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. There are also discussed: 

ted to wildlife, education and extension activities 


the research rros:ram rela 
rmanafrement or demonstration areas where correlation of resource and ilalite. 
management are prac serient. 


‘anc vublications on wildlife and habitet itanag 


st 
4 
v 


i 


leancvement: Forest wildlife 
Howard, itilford Cc. iildlife manavecent on the Ceorze ..ashin;ton 


Virzinia Jildlife (Cormission of Game ond Inland Fisheries, 


National Forest, Virvinia 
*} ) vta a ant f/ 4 -4 —— ,5 >. -¥ 
a. 10 cents a copy), 7(4), Oct. 1946, 2. 18-20, 4 shotos. 


<r 


Hi ahmarna 7% : 
Richmoud ad, V 


Tie coorerative ~ro.ren; duties‘of ianatters; enviromuaental imrovenent,. 
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licnagement; 


-_—_- 


Inventory, antelope 


Stuart, Russell i. 
De.l:ot2 Outdoors (Saritol, 
1947, op. 13-14. 

By airplane: methods and resul 
tnimmls ere slowly increasing; adout 


Os 


€ 
Cronmiller, F. P. Probe 
; Journ ement ( 


lianicement: Inventory, deer kill 





1 flalite ter ag 
State Collese, Pa. 31.00 a cony), 


The results of 
the tendency of hunte 
for Weisshing and measuren 
tation method used, random sempl 
neasursnent [cntler bean djaneter; 
will result in @ much larcer sam 


North DPakote antelo 
Bisrmrck, . Dak. 5 


been due in considerable degree to rote 


able errors in sample measurements of deer 


si 
auc will come much 2108 er to actual dis- 





e census for 1946, North and ° 
cents a covy), 9(7), Jan. 


ts The sex ratio is about 1:4; the 
2, 4 400 are now in the State. eas 
ction by ranchers. ( 


4 
m 2n24 = h . 
Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry 3lds., PUTLvE 
11(1), Jan. i947, pr. 105-104, 1 table. acre 





a suide to future managerent are biased by area 
large than small deer resi 
) By the checking and 
f weichts cannot de secured; (2) 2 simple } 

nificantly with size 


a4 55 4 _ eis 4 ’ rela t i 
trismtion of size frequencies." z 
fill 

See sr la 
Ipnagement: Inventory, gone <i11 y ic 
ene ie > 2 eS ‘veins 
: a7 a 17 ef: ant had 2 4 min tior 

irmnes, Wa. 3. Tre s2ortszan's questionnaire mothod of estimmtin; bion 

+, a tk 24. ein eee ¢ Mee. mae “Tl a+ °T A mItI2136 nfo 0A r sid 
the sa Kill in Indicane, Trans. Eleventh I). A. Vdileélife Conference 1946 esia 

= har 

iestrient Bld)., iMshington 5, D. C. Gt 


$0.05 
Five 


Questionaries sent to a vanéom sample of 1 out of 25 holders of muting 
licenses or pemlits. Arvout 40 percont were returned, of which a little more ores 
than one ~ercent Were unusable. Investi;etion proved tiet nearly 12 percant of — = 
the tae ee jid no hunting. Calculat 


to illustrate how the retu 


r a _— a* an 1-4 ent 
averaze number of severel kinds of «2 
= 


a + ata Mi. - col 7 ~ Ane e 

inguiry. The cost was abovt 375 per 
o Tar s1m% ert dart sé o a+} @ eine 
follow-up activities author's summa 


rather convenient method for collecti 
having limited funds. Lil >olls of 
Selection of the svortsnen, Disadvan 
rather than the actual !d11; reliabil 
the averese estimats of the woodcoc!: } 
becauss of tne smell return frori woode 
costs, the satherins of ore tion o 
neat less isence to the srortsmen, 

apidity of method with Pinal results 
close of + j =a 


aane . 
SGasor,. 


Same Dar 


. ~ - a S ap a 2. her} Q- ~~ 
tions relative to bobdvhites are >resents 
est 


y 
rimete the kill. A graph shows the 
sed ner hunt according to this 

thousand questionaries, not including 
ry: "The snortsran's cuestionnaire is a 
ing kill stetisti i t 


a0 
aw a“ 


; = r — 
rie “« 

and t 
subdje 


ity decreases wit 7m ‘te 
- . oa i 
cill is less veliable than tte rabbit sill aye 
— al | 
ocx hunters. .dvantases are; minimal at ad 
- he. 1 ti 
< Tlainta cth yn © rmmuls wety 
n 4 voluntary rather than a cormpulsor j avera 
“Aji lation amnaldll sermle an : 
ease of commilation of small serie, 4 tenth 
~m £& man? he 7 afta 
aveilable within.6 months or less after soi] 
i 
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Results by this method for 1945-46 are presented in an article by th 
sae author in Outdoor Indiana, Sept.-Oct. 1946, where the calculated game- kill, 
and the average kill per hunting effort by species 1940-45 also are tabulated. 

’ 
Imnagement; Inventory, hunter numbers and activities 
Willet et N. An intensive method of determining hunter 
nurbers and activities, ° Trans. Eleventh N. A. Wildlife Conference 1946 
(wildlife lianagement Institute, Investment Blds., Washington 5, D. Oo. 
gi.00 a copy), pp. 575-381, 4 figs., 2 tables. 





Objectives and methods are described and the forms used are illustrated. 
e t 


Results 2nd costs are noted. Author's summary: (1) An intensive method o 
hunter census based on card reports was devised end used, 1940-43, on a 6,000- 


acre Massachusetts area during the covrse of an intensive investiation o 
ring-necked Dheasant po wlations. It was used with modifications an a similar 
r onnecticut and in Oregon; (2) hunters were divided into two groups: 
resident hunters, or those who resided on the study area or reached it on foot, 
, » who arrived on the area by automobile or by oth 
t hu S Were contacted before the hunting seas 
d records of iwnting activities on cards furnished then; 
re contacted or their cars were tagged with ivestion- 


@ 
fo 
t+ 
Q 


trensient hunters We 1 
naire cards to which a thum> teck and rencil Were attached. Tiuese cards were 
filled out by the hunters and vosted along roads from which they were collecisad 
by later patrols; (5) anproximetely four of every five cards distributed to 
transient inter th usable data. The ¢ ecoure acy of the inform- 
2 


> 

S Were returned wit 
4 . \ 

S | yier | tok r . ) rr 

tS S indicated ty field 8S annarently gh; (6) no st 
a mands Tb te A I< + hha S rye ; 

resident hunters did not keep un-to-date hunting records on 

= 


3 ehaei-a Wa 


ViduverWy ve 


tt 
them without frequent reminders during the hunting season; (7) the cost of using 
this method in Hassachusctts for a 30-day season (Sunday unt ing excluded) ‘as 
90.053 per acre, The cost rer square mile per day was, for the season, $1.29." 
five titles of literature cited. 


lianasement: Inventory, wildlife by soil tyres 











Crawford, Bill T. ‘/ildlife sampling by soil tyres, Trans. Zleventn 
N. A. Wildlife Conferen e 1946 (Jildlife Management Institute, Investiien 
Did:;., \ashington 5, p.C. 1.00 a copy), pr. 357-562. 


Seeking simplicity and economy of inventory, the concept of soil ty es 

&S cole ranges was develo>ed. The mapping end field methods usec are noted, 
and the results of soil sample survers discussed for various s:#1l Geme and for 
Subject incuiries, as »redGction. Limitations are considered, ..uthor's summary; 
"(1) Usin:; 58 soil sample areas, loccted on all the :mjor soil ty~es of :issouri, 
-n accurete yet brief method of sermlin: wildlife populations, harvests, and 
hebitet conditions was derived; (2) these areas included 375,900 acres, or an 
averase of 9,840 acres per area (15.45 square miles), and represented eigut 
tenths of one ner cent of the total area of the State; (5) by cover mopping the 
Soil sample areas and ex-anding the data to the acreage of each soil tyne, the 


first cormlete picture of actual acreazes, locations, und conditions of vegeta- 
tive tyres for the Stite were acquired; (4) the wildlife population, harvest, 
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and habitat data, when exvanded to th 
etisfactory informtion; (5) i 


Q rl 
ings end interviewing conducted; ata have also been 


nsusi 6) oil sarmle da 
used in prevaring*manazement plans. 4s the information is based on 2 soils T 
concept, the leans are easily coordinated with those of other cgricultural t 
-encies; (7) additional work and refinements are necessary but this suethod of 1 
” < 


Missouri," 


) . 
a 
+1, ” - y -) . £1.19 PP +) ot on 
ears the most feasible of those ettennted 





ban he td eng ' 
Aldous, Shaler Z. ae trap»ing on Sand Lake National ijildlife cont: 
cre 


Refuge, South Dakota, J Journ. ‘Hildlife lanagement (Logan J. Bennett, 206 
Forestry Bldg., State Gollede, Pe. $1.00 a copy), 11(1), Jan. 1947, pp. 
77-90, 2 figs., 7 tables. vebu. 





Experimental trapping to determine policies in this field for national the : 
wildlife refuses. Description of the stuéy sreo anc of the investiation; , fire 
report on food ty 7es and mskrat abundance, and the resuits of fall, winter, sih.oa] 
spring, and house, trap in;, factors influewting the freezing of muskrat lodzes, esta 
Sex ratios, Weights, size of the srizls in rel asion to habitat, and movenents. 
Author's surmary: "oll trarning is inferior to winter house trapping and lianas 
Spring trapping for ths follo Ars reasons: (1) weather con mart enges are so veri- — 
able that it is often difficult to ses the job done within the snecified tine 
limits; (2) the trapping success is lover then by Bhar nod s fine in winter and +4 
Spring; (5) the fell skias avereve srwller and are largely in a low degree of 16 
primensss, doth of whic: recuce tieir value. 


“lJinter house tramring if prorerly Gone is an efficicnt eae of harvest- uy 
ing muskrats. Shellow txter areas should bs trapred pekwees = Cc er 15 and ae 
January 15. This Would: reiove most of +! r before they nae 
ere forced out and :imulé -revent sore dauged six e eniz © 
during the Winter is not detriment]. i? done nroverly and the house is in a eee 
good habitat. lIsirat activity is essential if the plunge hole-is to de kept —-=. 
Oven during extremel: cold weathsr. I: 2 house is 'trapped out' or is deserted, 


% and closing houses 





nothin; will ~revent it fror: freezinz cold srells. yore taken during the a4. 
Winter Doriod demand a ood prics bocnu * hove raachsd 2 maximum size by “8 
February and the primeness increases until the ond of Februery. During January, | tt 
Feorvary, ond ifreh, the mijority of ti are three-fourths and fully prize. } wee: 

"Spring trepring is the most efficient method of harvesting tre suskrats 

but by tie time this is >ossible the ani:nls ars breeding and a large e: ercentage 
of the furs are damused from fighting. The velue of the sidns is high due to acute 
p 41 


maxinum size and complete rrimeness but the daraged ones lower the average price of thi 
materially 

from. houses during January was 64.2 3ef predos 
ring the late swrisr live trapped s 

28 and 47 ser cent adult females. Imma- tions 
Miles ané 39.3 »er cent feixmies. Basad on 

ner cen shoved no movenent from place lianas 
1 


"The sex ratio of «ni 
cent mies and 35.8 per cont 
animals averaged 55 ner cent 


> 
ture anirmls aver-::ed 60.7 >er cant m 
£50 recaptures of tested animals, 54.4 1 i 
t Vv 


last released, 15.2 ver cent mo 
rer cent 21 to 50 rods. Onl; if 
mum distance recorded ims 
less than tiat recorded for Iovwws 


OQ rods, 9.2 per cent 11 to 20 rods, 6 
cent moved more than 31 rode. The maxi- 
: 2+ 

owth rates on simll animals was somesh2 


ts." Bibliozranvhy of 7 tities. 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 43 


Sexnry of utilization of hollies (the grou») ards 2 
haracteristics of tiie >larnts, kinds recorziended, mlan ms instruc 


mercial uses, fruit-bearing seasons. 


-—-+-o-- 


Manistement: Planting for wilalift "e, Les>ecezas 

Lesvedezas in tiildlife conservation, 

servation bul. “08 S ffi 1 
oO 


1947, pp. 12-20, 2 wh 


+ 


March, 1947 


nd manmaals, 


tions, con- 


Ohio Con- 


Columbus 15, Ohio), 11(1), Jan. 


Motes on the agricultural use of the nlants and their value for wildlife. 
[One error noted 2s to bristly »ods and the neme “sticktights"; these pertain 


tc the cenus ilsibonic.] 


Isnacement:  Flentins for wildlife, locusts 

Chapman, Flovad B. Tke 
servation 3ul. (1106 State of 
11 


locusts in wildlife conservation, 
fice fF 
comy), 11(2), Fed. 1947, pp. 22-23, 


shotos. 


Ohio Con- 


1é¢ Columbus 15, Chio. 10 cents a 
> 
& 


Characteristics and valve of the honey and black locusts and directions 
pe 





agement; Puslic cooveration in 


owe ew we 


Hall, Leonards. Land use and modern pressures on Jildlife, Trans. 
>. Cae Se = “ ial s a4 _- - Trnat + « 
Eleventh i. A. Jildlife Conference 1946 (:jildlife Management Institute, 
5 Now ne ’ 7 ON = . +s 115 =) > PS - 
Investment DLAs. 9 ASA ington.5, De Ce pt 200 a cozy) » be 115 ake, 1 LlSe 


The author mikes the following premises: (1) In our mode 
stantly changing vorld, wildlife nea cunnot control the use which 
the land excert in rire anc isolcted instances; (2) land use in th 
ity of causes rests with the vrivete otmer uo is just now besinni: 
fected by the sum total of effort of 211 the interested subdli 

the controiling factor in 


-~ . rm = %pA- +47 
lands @S can de nut tO NO sev 


+ 





rmonaver can establish on the mai 


3 > 


understanding and cooveration of allied agenc 
of the oublie 


That hunting orecsure ill 
balance, if it is to be hel 
Wildlife resource, education o 
The people rust be avalkened to 
mst realize the detendernce of 


ne ane, re sulation and strict 
irortancs of conservation and 
fe upon the land. 


Cid 


Menagement: Recreational hunting of big game 





Johnson, Fred ii., and D. I, Rasmussen. Recereatio 
of western bie gacie hunt meanagenent, Journ. Forestry (625 11ill 
Washington 6, D. ©. SO cents u covy) , 44(11), Mov. 1946, =>. 


-42- 


s 6°. ee 4 aa. =z 
c agenciss; (3) 


land use--and 


— 3 ~41ldlif 
ecg ee SS tue LOREES 


f] sanciss, oft the ori vate landowner, and 


crease is too mich to hope. "So the 
ore through scientific management of th 


poe Mae 


svortsmen 


nal considerations 
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s Bldg., 
902-906 . 
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WILDLIFE REVIEW: No. 48 March, 1947 


Dwelling upon social values, the euthors delieve that these have not 
ap gemne with recent »rovision of more hunting. Four imortant recuirenenits 
n the administration of big game hunting on pubdlic lands are: (1) 3i; 
hunters pry be permitted a degree of isolation compatible with soo 
and herd management; (2) hunting should de distributed throughout the onren 
seasons and over the game range in order to prevent undue hunter conc 
(S) seasons and bag limits should be long enough and large enough to provide 
+ 


Hs fs 


gin 
sreatest amount of sport rossible; (4) hunting regulations should peargnlt 
ficient utilization of the herd increases. These are discussed : 
ire also the following five methods of improving big game hunting enntucuakice 
d the sigh itself: (1) Hunt each herd on the basis of its biological herd 
cense system designated to regulate the removels by sexes an 
ther than on politicel spectrin (2) distribute hunting 
hroushout the season 2nd over the game ranges both accessible and insace i 


ess 
& ne aeres ane % £ t4anA “ls >> ne 
ult survivel and rate of herd replecenent; (4) 
) S 


lievelop new big game he 5) improve dig same habitat. "Foresters, 4a 
rublic land administrators, can be of great help to state game departments in 
the 1l western states throvgh use of their facilities and personnel in the 
planning of big game hunting prograns and in public hunt cdministration during 
the hunting seasons. They can be of real public service through the use of 
their technicslly trained personnel in the fommlation of better vis game 
managenient plans, the develonnent of understocked same ranses, and in restora- 
tion and re-distribution of big ga:ie with the odjectivs “= imkin: the lands 
under their administration of greater recreational value." Bibliography of 8 
titiss. 
liknagement: Refuge 
Dennis, John V. Divided waters, Audubon Magazine (1006 Fifth Ave., 

New York 28, N. Y. 45 cents a copy), 49(1), Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 2-11, 

7 photos, 2 mavs, 

Description of silt derosition and removal, the formation of ponds, and 
resrnonse of rarsh »ylants to fresh and salt water in bess Mississippi Delta 
Lovisiana. Use of the area by wild fowl and fur animals, their interrelation- 
Ships, and :anagement. 


*%, a 
lEnagement;: Refuse 
———_—— LL ame oe ae 


secial wildlife areas in Tnited States Nationa 


piveatis ag (Emmet T. Hooner, University of tiichigan, Ann 
q 


arbor, 91.00 a conor), 27(4), Nov. 1946, p-. 410-41 


Definition of wilderness, \ild, roadless, primitive, natural, vanishing- 
Species, recreation, Federel-refuse, and exverimental forest and tnge, ireas 
in national forests. Comment in each case on the nuzivers and ucres3e involved. 

ere are these several classe r SDje 


.uthor's conclusion: Rewyees e th Ss cial aveas 
in the Mationel Forest a. ea enmody varying degrees of mrovection and rervetu- 
ation of tlhe native Sones and er, sae adherence to coverying >olicies in 
e ol S ed. If an area in a ciass 
he classi?vication of the 
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area should be anpropriately changed. It is to be desired, however, 
be rated up rather tian dom in the scale of protection and »reservat 


~—-v 


i } 
by to augment the relatively few reamining natural areas in the United States,” 


Management: Refuge 


Sprunt, Alexander, Jr. Winter resorts for birds, School Nature 
‘(Hational Audubdo: £ 28 
aah 


League Bul. (tational Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 
15 cents a cony), 17(4), Dec. 1946, 4 »p., illus. 


Generel account of refuges in wintering areas maintained by the 
Audubon Society and the Fish and ‘ildlife Service, including their locations, 


facilities, anc management. Six titles of recormended reading. 


lianagement: Refuses and shooting; grounds 





Burroughs, R. D.. Game refuges and public hunting grounds in 
Liichigan, Journ. iildlife Mana gement (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry oBldg., 


’ 
State College, Pa. $1.00 a cozy), 10(4), Oct, 1945, pop. 285-296, 1 fig., 
4 tables. 

Location of the creas is manned and statistics for thea are rresented in 
tables. Exverience in lx bitat -anagemert and develovuent is recounted. 
author's summary: "The first st-ote-oimed big geme refuge in iiichi.an was estio- 
lished in 1916; dy 1924 eight refuces totclling <£7,595 acres tad been estad- 
lished; vy 1954 twelve *steord:rd! refuwres were in operation whica involved 
66,244 acres of land closed to furti ane 157,547 acres of surrounding >ubdlic 
hunting grounds; vv 10350 cne refuge unit iad been @zonred reducing the area of 
'closed' lend to 78,996 acres, but the area of nublic tmnting grounds ad in- 
creased to 493,105 acres. Ty 19-4 the state had acguired l, or acres of 
northern wild land in 24 cd:tinisteredi units, 


but tus area of 'refucet land © 12d 
ift in ewhasis from refuges to public nunt- 
f the deer a egsicmeed to where over-broivsing 
t yerdi areas. The Departuent of Con- 
“*t on deer yard survers and range rancge- 
: ; } + 

C 


been reduced to 37,095 acres. A sh 
ing grounds folloved t2e increase o 
decame of major concezn in 

servation ex~ended considezab 


ment studies Researci. :roiects dealt ith the nutritional value of vavious 
orowse vlants; amount of available »rowse per acre in different tyzes of winter 


Ss 
dee> yards; carrying capacity of deer ysrds; influence of forest fires on deer 
range; and practicavility of controlled burning for range management. 


"Since 193&, Feder 
to acquire 54, 4c1 acres 
agricultural region of th 
areas with other funds. oO eli: 

reinly 2s public hunting grounds, but small refuge units sre incorporated 
wherever deemed essential. Emrhasis, however, is being =laced on food and 
cover rmenagenent rather than on refuses in the .mnasement of small game marmials 
and birds.” Bibdlio-rerhy of 10 titl 


1 Aid in Wildlife Restoration funds have been utilized 
subraarcinal land on 15 projects in the southern 

res Were ecgjuired in four soutnern 

is ere being managed ane developed 

1 
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Miller, Jilforag L. Status of the skumk in North Dakote, Nor 
Dakota Outdoors (Cap itol, Tismerck, NM. k, 5 cents-a& cozy), Fee Fed. 


1947, p. 3. 


lumber of potenti al trappers and fur prices cause variation in the take 
of skunks and at times the anirals become undesirably numerovs, Their food 
eoits sre discussed, among which egs-eating may cause most damace. Control to 


reasonadle numbers is advocated, especially by trapping for fur. 


lanegement; Soil conservation and wildlife conservation 











Bennett, Hugh H. wildlife gains through soil conservation, Trans, 
Eleventh tN. A. /ildlife Conference 1946 (i/ildlife Management Institute, 
Investment Bldz., ‘washington 5, D. C. 1.00 a corny), rp. 46-49, 





About all that scil eonservationists do benefits wildlife. The lond 
ith which they work is important wildlife habitat so that every sere allowed 
© become unproductive throush soil erosion reduces wildlife renge just that 
uch, The author cites damage to wildlife by erosion in Ieveador, Venezuela, 
d South Afriea, In the United States the case is even worse; “at least a 
ith of the original area of tillable land . .. is now ruined for further 
actical cultivation—thus damaged chiefly by erosion.” "That is just crop 
&4l1l together, areseil of our land has been damaged by soil erosion; and be 
e-stagsering yearly cost we are paying, an important part ... is repre- 
serted by damage to our e wildlite. m In land management every acre should be 
deyoted to she" TEtpos it can serve*best; in some cases that is rroduction of 
Wildlife. ilithin the Pi ne Pramas are&é of this country,.there ar 
Wien a:rres unfit for cultivated crors, hay, pasture, or even trees. By 
Elanuting and other conservation treatment, these widely scat vared acres may be 
Tendered productive of wildlife. Some of the work is now being done on soil 
fonservation districts, organized by landowners and enexetot $s, which take in 
d couuties. 
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800 million acres of land in three-fifths of tiie country's 5,000-0 
The soil- and water-couserving practices being put into effect i 
Wicts include same of direct, measurable advantage to wildlife, 
Mnagenent, incrsase in the number of farm ponds, improvement of field and 
Woodland borders, planting of hedges and windbreaks, and protection of strean 
tanks, The erosion control job is well begun but our biggest joo is still 
&tead. "The farmar now has the best knotm means through which to achieve con- 
servation, in soil conservation d "2 
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istricts. For my rart”’, says Dr. Bennett, “I 
a4 wore confident today than I ever was vefore that this soil, water, and wild 


Viiv 


life conservation will be realized." 
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enegeanent; Stocking, f00se, Canada ; 





Johnson, C..S. Canada goose manasement, Seney National jildlife 


Refuge," Journ. wildlife Management (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Zlds,, 
State Callege, Pa, $1.00 a copy), 11(1), Jan. 1947, po. 21-24, 1 table. 
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% cOlonization exteriment in Michigen; in ten years the.initial stock 
dwindled from 286 to 45 birds, out meanwhile vroduced an estimted 2,000 young 
Returns were obtained from about 10 »ercent of the goslings banded. From 
euthor's conclusions: "(1) Nesting birds cannot be crowded; not more then one 

esting pair to each half acre or acre of nasting territory hes been found 

desirable; (2) Seney-bred geese move iminly along the lississippi Flywey, »ut 
<re of most importance to local Mmnters; (3) birds produced on the refuse re- 
turn to the area of Boe ew following their southern misretion, but furtie 
bending is needed to determine the vercentage that returns." 


Manazement: Stocking in Virgini 


Phelps, Chester F. The big five upland game animals in Virginia, 
Virg inia ‘Aldlite (Jirsinia Commission of Gane and Inland Fisheries, 
Richmond 15. 10 cents a copy), 8(2), Feb. 1947, pp. 12-14, 17, 3 photos, 


De 
5 tables. , 


sion of recent exmerisnces of the Commission in sate farming, now 
° the dobuhite and wild turksy, of tho management including stcck- 
oi 


rds, end of tre Wnite-tailed deer, cottonvail, and reccoon. 
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Licnegenent ; Stocking, pheasant 
Rees eer. s So ee as be oe oe AD 
f - | - mie) a ™ ~ | ay } leat oy ~via 
fnon. Introducee upland vane birds in N. D., Yorth Daxota Cutdcors 
pa debates 
{Maer ral me, ie . col - 7 a a 7 c 
(Oavitol, Bisrmrck, 5 cents a corm), °(7), Jan. 1947, ov. 11-1z. 
1. ead Th amawee« 7~ deans 4+. ca“ hy tee “ac wt - oye 7 3 iS 
Pheasant, Hunzarien vrartridcs, and chukar vartridge; the last fsiled of 
7) 4 _ 7 ~~ nr oe Tar ~*4 . ‘ " +h 4 
establishment; the second Vas moderately successful; and the first a great 
ec “74 = —w- o ner @aull énemashtiams tess = ~r4 rq : A 
success. History of slanting and trcnsrianting; restocking with wild-¢raDD 


Minagement; Stockin;, pheasant 
stoc king 
«Je Does shecsant pay?, Michisin Conservat 
FS n 


(ilichicun Dept. of Conservation, Stete Office Bld:., Lensing), 15(11), 
Dec. 1946, nd. 8-9, 15-14, 2 shotos. 


Discovraging expderiences in Ohio and iichiz;an with rel s prior to the 
ant ing season. Pheisonts are in lowered numbers almost throvshout their range 
and State cane devartnents, throussh a variet: of mesus, are trying to improve 
the situaticn. oe wes all immortent in getting the birds widely estab- 
listed in suitable use, ind is still of ale in replenishing locally 
Gerleted coverts. However, creating und maintaining favoredle environment is 
the best assurance of abundence of jphee S. Sout: Dakota experience is cited 
in illustration. In Minnesota and Michivan, stockin: operations are ‘mgim to 
have eyes relation to the kill. The evidence and causative factors are dis- 
cussed. reover, stocking: is expensive, cost of ~voduction ver planted >ird 
being, 4S 4 rule, mre then the hunting license fes. Tre key to pheasant abdun- 
dance doss not lio in stocking but in ranse improvanent. 
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WILDLIFE REVIE/: No. 48 March, 1947 
lanagenent: Transplanting beavers 


Salyer, J. Clark, II. The Carolina beaver, A vanishing Species?, 
Journ, lemma 1 0g7 (Zamet T, Hooper, University of ilichigan, Am Arbor, 
31.00 2 copy), 27(4), Nov..1946, oz. 351-355, 


Results of vrotection and transplanting of a once nearly extir ated 
the Soutieast, esnecially on five Federal wildlife refuges “indicate tuat 
sti 


nf 

id 

: ¢ in: } 5 ; : ~ : Tae 2 oa 7 - 7 --+ + - 
2 Carolina beaver still is a virile [subjspecies and can be savec from extine 


enagement; Transplanting bighorns 





Eker, Gilbert N., Theodor R. Swen, and George ii, Jones. The trep- 
ping and tran nsplantine of Rocin: Hour tain t bighorn = in Coiorado, Trans. 
I ence 1946 (./ildlife Manasement Institute, 


Eleventh i. &. Jild Life Confei 1 
Investment Dld-., Wasuington D. C.° 2.00 & co-y) , ™,. 364-571, 4 vnotos. 


After t. 0 red uc ti 


ons y disease, the Tarryall Mountains. herd recovered 
until it numbered about 7 Ss 
Q 


val 2 

00. The opnortunity seemed roweer® e for tr ansnlant- 
ing. The tran and methods used are described. Thirty-three anirmls wer 
tranned, of tyhich 2 died from injuries and one escarad, oud the survivors moved 
140 miles at 4 cost of 384.17 e head. 


lenagement: Transplanting oats, mountéin 
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> 


Oe. Dale. Transplanting Rocky lountain goats, Natural History 
an ijuseun, Wer vork 2 24, NH. ¥. 50 cents a copy), 55(1), Jan. 1946, 
2D. 20-4, 5 hotos, 
‘Beyer! 
£0ats in tion 
teristics, 


iences in trapping, creting, transvorting, and releasin:; mountain 
tana. Notes on progress of knowledge of the animmis, their charac- 
10M thee history. 

t of 
Management: *nsolanting turkeys 


Deldwin, Jillicm P. Trapping wild turkeys in Souti Ceroliua, J 
dlife imnagerient (Locen J. Dennett,.206 Forestry 31ld&:;., St-te Colles 
Po. ~1200 @ cony), 11(1), Jan, 1947, np. 24-36, 1 dl., 1 fig., 1 td] 


Tre author's fincings are discussed under the netds: Zaitin.; trapping. 
Procedures; pole, funnel-entrancs, oven-front, and droyenet trazs; luindling, 
vandins, and relsasins; end blinds. Author's summry: "Eimmevience since 1953 
in live-tre zpvin: 70 wild turkeys in coastal Sout! Caroline xr b. 


i e 

liminary ard ex os AIEEE trapoin:'cost as much as 3100 ser bird out that later 

> i fe) rappin , sites cost as low as 310 ner turkey. The 
tors, rarticularly the season, *% 

yressure, and the location and tyves of trans. Sep 

Oo s fuse areas offe ral better > 

hen hunted sections, Tio automatic traps, the pole and the wir 
Were used, but were inferior to trans manipulated from blinds. The ob 













































































the entrance. Later exierimental u 


southeastern conditions are needed, 


tory, though limited, service in m 
of & titles. 


Manegenent; Transplanting turkey 


Sylvester, alter R., and 
on the Kentucky \Vjoodlands Ref Us a) 
Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., Sta 


Oct. 1946, pp. 355-546, 2 figs. 


“| 


Notes on the ecology of 4 th 
habits of the birds as affectin; 
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is preferred and sus;jsestions are 22 
summery: "Live-tranping of weno 
obtaining dirds for restecki: bu 


at the oait site so that the surrou 
the turkeys may ston takim: the bei 
Turkeys are wary of feeding under & 


.@€round, hence great caro must be ta 
trars have not been successful, dec 


of two-inch poultry netting and is 


birds ere Within the tran 


a 


"Tt is best to release wild 


garie-farm or Wild ven-reared bin 


full-time operation, recsuiring a na 
meni edge of the habits cord ~eeulis 


Manegement; Turkey, Merylcnd 


Wilson, Kenneth L dee wild 


IE nem 


managenient ‘study “anual ; Report . 


«5, 1 photo, 8 tables. 





more readily accepted by turkeys than other tyes. 


efficient turkey trap. Shipping crates of 
weight plywood, wire, and burlap crate was developed «hich has given satisfac- 
iseys." Bibdliosré phy 


selected and prebaited; instruction 
and a drov-door tran is illustrated 


ctr 


the birds. If ouilt loo ravidly or 


mortality among birds caught in such 
the traps and kill the turkeys confined there. The most 


and 6 feet hish, with a swinging door at each end. 
feed throussh the trap. An ovoserver is required to drop the dt) ses when the 


citable wild »irds. Live-tranv%ed e: 


should not be held captive longer +} 


interest in his job and must excect 


operated trap most used was of ® 'roll-front' tyne employing a curtain to close 
se of a 'drop-net* trap revealed it to ve 
Further exseriments under 
but some form of ‘drop-net’* may de the most 
several tyvtes Were used, but 2 light- 


ltiple shipment of tur 


Preston W. Lane. Trapping wild turkeys 
, Journ. “Wildlife Management (LoganJ,. 


te Colle 268, Pa. 31.00 : 


Mareh, 1947 


Po 





copy), 10(4), 


Refuge nanued, its turkey porulation, dn 


apoing. A trapping si 
s are siven. Tyves of 
- Transvort in individ 
de as to reeasing the 
1d turkeys is a nost 
s time conswuiing and 
ndings ars not changed 
Ss ory pegs ety object 


ny s 
ken in puttin; the top 
ause few birds are cau 

traps is hich becaus 


ry 


t and all time and eff 
pln bz even if 12 fost avove the 


te should be carefully 


atta are discussed 
1 erates (figured) 


Oirds. authors 
desirable method of 
costly. The turxeys 


must be accustomed to edict net 1 bait regulurly, then a trap must be built slow 


sufficiently to alarm 
is “ee near the trap 
ort will de wasted. 


ona trap. Automatic 


ght at one time, The 


eé predators mz: enter 
satisfactory trap is 


avproxizately 10 feet wide,z7i5 feet long, 


This allc the birds to 


turkeys within 24 hours after being tranned. 


They, PeUire Bore 
man necessary. Trappi 


Narrow individual carryim: crates recuce the mortality in transvorting the ex- 
astern wild turkeys are more excitadle tuan 
areful handlinz and 


ny wild turkeys is a 


tient, skilifal, and observant trapper with 


rities of these birds. 
long ana irresuler io 


turkey and oti 
° 6 "Ti9asae 
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Fe needs 2 special 
~?) oy «CY 7? 
rkins hours.’ 


i.er upland game survey and a 
9 j, Maryland Cons erveticnint 
(S12 Munsey Uldg., Baltinore 2, iid.), 23(5), Suruier-Fall 1946, 29. 8-13, 
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Lose Besides a summary of management practices avplied, this arti 
° considerable information on the food habits of the turkey and of re 
et foxes. weights of several of each of thsse mammals also are recerd 
0 


“yf , lBuegenent: Wat erfo: Ze 


ooo Oe - o -< ——— ee wow 


tials in North zmerican water- . 
rence 1946 (\jildlifs Manesenent 4 
- chs $1.00 a cozy), 77. 405- : 


fo.il, Gea. Reve 3 Ne je “wildlife Con: 
Institute, Investment Bldx., '@shington 
416, «& tables. 


wi rs ® 


: "The great wil ates tracedy of the »ast decade is the false ontizisn 

trat “bas attended + vise in waterfowl nomlations. . . Management has taken 

muc 2 ripe for the “$s r bus manasement has failed. iJe nave gous from 
¢ poor flights in 2 years . . . Menazanent ius failed 

= its rost epaene eter Acnibiena, It kas failed ~ foresee the c 

fr waterfowl; it has failed to wr 

in accordancs with prevailing conditi 

- Let us hove thet we may learn. The future of "cat aetoud as game birds 

still sabinde upon minagenert."” There is this and other sard-hitting corment 

by Ome Who knows the fisld. 





<eys The »ositive contribution of his paver is discussion of the rsasons for 
y aifferential recover: rates in important game ducks. ‘“I"wibers in waterfowl 
2Larn probably heave en important bearing on recovary = The larger the povula- 
trapm@,. tion, the better its chance to increase in numbers . vng@n nu 
d. the spread of the breeding; nopulation is such chat it can adsorp 1 
sities. It can suffer rssional sdétbacks and still show an over-all sain." 
+ 








matic Thus the mallard and pintail are better eble to maintain their ‘nunbers than 

The soris of the less numerous species, Again ths most successful soscies imve the 
nter widest ranges. Youn: canvesbecks and redheads recuire severs.l nore vVeelc:s +o " 
is reéch the flying stazse than do young; mallards and ails. This handita> is 
S> siphasized now that survivors of these snecies are ee restricted te the 


to norti.ern part of their orisinal breeding ranse. iUithin the outlined breeding 5 
) ranges, vast regions are untenable for ducks ro verre dE has as yet been 
adle to do little to overcorie the effect to oli 

irrigetion districts. TBAT tant spe of diving cake. as tne redhead, can- 


me ao he es | — = —_— 4 in at ~~ hnohKi tat Ja hi 
vonede vesback, and ruddy, nest over teter in emergent vegetation Suci>. naditat is 4 
q is) ay 


> ex~ restricted and is readily saiaiial a by changing conditions. “Phe river cucxs, . ; 
tnan Primarily land nesters, heave men eS hoice of nesting sites and ere rela- 
.d tively less affected ov verying water sum-ly River ducks are svread, diving 
Ss % Gucks are odmaanteetal, and Por veriou LS reesons concentrations sre denjerous. j 
wita The river ducks are more edsytable, hence sooner occupy new lioiteat. Frenponder=- © { 
rial ance of rmmles, probadl: an inportent | factor in reproduction, is much gheater in 

the civin:, than in tie shoel-water, Cucks. lsanagauent con more easily denefit 

the land-nesting ~uddle cucks than the water-nestins divers.- Suscsstions are 


e as to resulation of hurting seasons and localities to fsvor certzin 

da Species. The satinhs of adequete inventory is enmhasized. ".e leve not even de- 

st rsloved the techniques for ayrraising waterfo A. poruletions on the breeding 
crounds.” Lllustrati agen pre itialities in recovery retes, the cuthor con- 

trasts the traits o uecessful rmallard :Aith those of the unsuccessful red- 
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head. For the former svecies, 13 traits cre judged to advance, and 2 to retard, 
recovery, while for the redhead the ratio is exactly reversed. tie noves that 
the rediuead is one of the least wary of gsme birds 2nd the abstracter has seen 
recheads return to, and even alight amons, decoys where some of their number 
had already been iilled. If we are to assure the continuance of a species of 
such vulnerability, wWe probably shall ‘:cve to tut it on the nongame list. 
Bibliography of 20 titles. 


lianagernent: . dildlife on indian reservations 


Erefttng, Laurits VW. Advancements in wildlife management on Indian 
lands, Trans. Hleventh %. a. ‘Wildlife Conference 1946 (Wildlife Management 
Institute, Investrent Bldg., washington 5, D. C. 31.60 a copy), vp. 434- 
441, 


Report on. work on north-central reservations having 2 population of coms 
75,000 Indians. Conditions effecting big game, small game, and fur animels are 
discussed and also education in Lapis conservation. author's Pera ae: 
"Substantial progress has been mide in the :mnagemont of the wildlife resources 
on 8 million ecres of Indicn lands in the Dakotas and Lake States durinzs the 
rest 4 years, but much work still remains to be done. Due to the Indians‘ con- 
cept of wil@life as a utility rether than as a sources of recreation, the 
greatest interest has been shoim in the management of their fur-bearing; animals, 
Resuleated seasons, fur enterprises, marketing coonveratives, and ree*socking 
programs are all examples of tre advancem: 
lends. Conservation through Gi 

ts 


snts wade in fur manaseient on these 
Visual education has been Well received by doth 

d 3. A SGouence to this prosram should be adoption of a 
standardized course in conservetion education for the children and an extension 
program for the adults. Game regulations are nov in effect on a nwiber of 
reseivations, out there are still tmny Where no conservetion practices are 


being followed.* 


Tanegement; finter feeding 


inon. Deer feeding, Jisconsin Covservation Bul. (\Jisconsin Conser- 


Report on nutritionsl value of 14 diets exverinentally fed anc on carry- 
ing capacity of enclosures in a ty zieal no ern jiisconsin deer tier Summary: 
"In several . . , controlled feeding ex serinent balsam proved to be a poor 
deer food, nit shoved sorie value, eSvecially w: fed with hay. Severcl mixed 
browse diets were fed, but none of those tried maintained the weight of the 
deer satisfactorily. A feir grade of alfalfa hay >roved to heave considerable 
Sustaining velue, esyecizlly when supplemented with other feeds. Some straight 
diets of commercial concentrates carried deer throuzhout the test period with 
little or no loss in Weight. Jack Pine und Red Ock diets fed in Central is- 
consin pens fuiled to rmintein minimum weight requiranents for the deer in the 
experiment. The yard carrying capacity exm>erinent at Ladd Creek, in Rusk 
County, showed that a yard of this tyte and amounts of natural food will not 
Satisfactorily carry 5 deer ver acre. Both, 1 deer and 2 deer per acre also 
resulted in heavy browsing. Such an area would carry one deer per acre for oné 
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year. The results of successive years of such browsin; has not et deen deter- 
mined. . e in aerial test survety in eight northern counties and five central 
oa] 


Giency of iight rlanes with good observers for deter- 
rvards and locating new winter concentration ireas,. 
be fairly well estimated by conmmarin:; density of 


getty an actual deer count census oy airvdlane over 
nsin is not possible." 





winter feeding, -bobwhite 











t3s in winter, Ponnsyiven 





Lathom, Roser M. Feeding bobwhi 


T : Danner! tr ~ . af - pian « spite — as , _ n(7 
News (Pennsylvania Game Commission, Merrisburg. 10 cents < coy), 17(20), 
Jen. 1947, pd. 5, 1 shoto,. 

TO sudpiy sufficient vitamin A, whole or cracked yellow corn is recom- 











7 ta +4 es Fa 22 $%..0e f ~ he & «-04 a+ 4 . ana antiéen ‘J 
Authoritative summer; of distribution, charactsristics, and nebvits of 
he +7) , rhe fe 47 A a4 : -7 va  * rale- remaster I «-r a Oak’ ~A 
bears in general and of t:; Amsrican srouys of black, grizzly, orotm, snd 
polar, beurs Four titles of recortasnded reacing. 
Natural Histo 
ui : ¢ 3 Y %4irds a 4 tnw-~] Tipndg+sal 
Munro, J.4.e Observations of dirds 3 in. centrcl Aritish 
nA AF ¢ Dns +4 ah MAT agen 4 )D smnatat ? #. =~ A221" Tk 4 awd. ft @ 4 © It 3 
Columbia (Sritish Columbia Provincial Ifuseun, Victoriu, Canada. 50 cents 
, ras - +5 > = 2 146% (- <7. 4 20 $-.aAamrt aA 
. covy), Occasioral Fevers No. 6, 165 pp., 50 fiss. (on inserted ae. 
5 2 IQA al te n o 
13 tibles, Jan. 1°47 (offset »rocess). 







stions of the localities studied contain 
retation (fuller than often found for aquatic 
ormon birds and apnarent food resources. 

2Sserxr ; many waters suited to t 

icant or no poculations of waterfowl. [Does this not 
cient breeding stock to occury the environment?] There are annotated lists 
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. 


Ponular statement of the prevalence of hibernation (also aestivation), 
theories to account for tke thenonenon, characteristics of the state, the hibe 
nation veriod, spring enercence, and unsolved ~rodlems in this field. ~ 


Wetural History: Mammals of Canada 


——-- - 


ieterecn.. Rudolph M. Catelogue of Canadian recent marmals. 3ul. 


+ Se ee 


102, National Museurn of Canada (Ottawa, 75 cents a copy), 238 pp., 1 fis., 
1 table, 1946 (Jan, 1947). 


The introduction states that the mammals of Newfoundland and Greenland 
also are within the scove of the »ubdlication; the life zones of Canada are 
priefly described and rapped; rertinent literature is noted; taxonomic groups 


le Systematic list, 


: 2 z 

are discussed; and the plan of the catalogue is set forth. Th 

) French nenes, 
du 


’ 


covering 594 forms, sives for each, technical, English, and 
— yny, tybe locality, and range. The status of two introduced forms of 


reindser is »resented, and a list of mammals likely to be found in Canada, a 
pode ser of tyxe localities, and a good index complete the volume. An evi- 


») 
dentiy thoroussh condensation of »resent knowledze of its sudject. 


Natural History: Mammals of Idaho 


—— ae ee ee ——< = -- 





must, FE 7 Judson. Mammals of northern Idaho, Journ. lMarnrmlosy 
(Emett T. rsity of Michivan, inn Arbor. 31.00 a cony), 27(4) 


Nov. 1946, pp. 303-227, 1 mao, tables, 





Descrirtion and map of the area, tadulation of zonal distribution of tue 
75 forms treated, and annotated list. The latter contains muuch information on 
life histories, food habits, and econoriic values, 


Natural History; Memnmals of lichisan 


en -_- = oo coe oe ooeess 


eS Baron Be The rummals of Michigan (University of Michigan 


Press, Ann Arbor. 35.50 a cory), xv+288 p»., 15 col. pls., 107 figs., 
67 rane mans, 6 AF amy 1946. 


In an era of well-cone, state vooks cn mrmals, this ranks with the best. 
he distribution maps showing doth the lorth American, and in detail the liich- 
igan, ranges are excellent. The — is thoroughly illustrated and so.ie of the 
colored plates,by Richard FP. Grossenheider, are arnong the finest agin ag of 


be + 


srell marmals ever rade. Charters are devoted to earlier accoumts of the man- 
rels of the Stute, relationship of the fauna and changes in it during wry tene 
tine, economic importance of the animals, adantive radiation, home ranges and 


territories, populations (including census methods), and collection and prepa- 
ration of svecimens (well illustrated). There are separate ertificial keys to 
Skins and skulls, with dra to clarify the characters. The species accouils, 
making up the vulk of the book, include dental formulas, measurements, descrid- 
tion, illustrations, range raps, and notes on haditat, habits, and economic 
stétus. Biblio:sraphic references are scattered throughout the book in ¢onnec- 
tion with the sections to which they pertain. In an appendix is a useful tebu- 
lar summation of measurements and life history data. There is @n adequate 
index, 
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Variations in Ohio bird po>ulation 


{fa 


iloseley, Edwin Lincoln, Variations in the bird novulation of the 

North-Central States due to climatic and other changes, Au (Frederick C. 

Lincoln, Fi and ‘fild he Interior,. Washinston 25, 
0 fe) 


noderat 
and activitié 


f 


Ohio. 


(Join 


UU + 
life Service, Dept. of t 
64(1), Jan. 1947, vp. 15-35, 1 pl. 
Gleanings from literature and a lon; life's exverience on the effect of 
atin; climite, Wet one Rag d ene weather vagaries, introduced species, 
3 re e 


’ 
nce and abundance of birds, esp 


avout the ssme matter was »vublished also in Ohio Journal of Scienc 
f.. Willer, Ohio State eee Co pus. 50 cents a copy), 46(6 
ons in tie Dird potulation of 0} 


lov. 1946, =p. 308-322. Title: “Variati : io an 
nearby states", 
iredatiok 
Wesel, J. Ow The real meaning of vredation, Ilissouri Conserveticn- 
ist (ifissouri Conservation Camission, Jefferson City), 8(1), Jen. 1947, 
De 4-5, 15, 2 fi Se 
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in of ~redation, practically all livin; things are 

e's insurance that no one srecies will over-run 
ctu bees potential of ilissouri rabbits, six million to six 

that predation is necessary, and from man's point 
1S also’a sanitative effect unon wildlife. ilen'ts 
ance frequently calls for additional interference and 
1re good or bad devends upon Whether the actior 


nT} , — oi cn bia a ee “ta. wena s 
Thus, to avoid and reduce predator dama::e, we mst first 
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+ manc _ = mad « SA 14% os aye a 
@ management of predation, like the manazenen 3 
P tlhe oe 43 aet meant? £- n trh4 
f the one basic resource fro whi 

r 


s fe) 2 
3 a 
S stem--the land. Good predator management is, first of all, wise land 


or - of 
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Predati n; Snakes vs. di 2irdas 


ee ee ee 


Laskey, Amelia R. Sanke depredations at »ird nests, jilson Sul. 
(Tosselyn Van Tyne, University of liicnisan Museum, Ann Arbor. 50 cents 
a cory), 58(4), Dec. 1946, rp. 217-218. 
Ovdservations in Tennessee; snakes identified: racers (C Oluber) and pilot 
naire (Zlaphe). Details of predation are given, ineffectual trical of guards 
recorded, and estimates imde of the extent of nest-robdbing by snakes 1941-45, 
inclusive. It appears to be high. 


# PO) S2t10n;: tlectric incubator 
Tan td as 7 + . se > p - hoe cai Pe ees s ace 
Yeatter, R. Ee Electric incubator for sanebird eggs, Journ. wildlife 
cabinets ae ae EES, 
ae t-te ie —— Be ane F 2 ‘ aie . o Ey 
lienacement (Logan J. Sennett, 206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa. j1.00 
ac oy) ’ 10(4) : Oct. 1°46, DPe 942 -354.7 ; T nl. ’ 5 figs Se 
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n and illustrations with suggestions for operation of a s 


Descripti 
can be mde et a cost of about 36 for mterials. 


incubetor that 


Provagation: Feeding bowwhites 
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stler. Food »article size and 
quell ty ie ee es ey Hee ts ey promarjated suail chicks, 
Journ. Amer, Veterinary Iedical Assoc. (600 S. Michigan -.ve., Chicago, 
Ill. 75 cents a copy), 110(858), Jan. 1947, pp. 50-54, tables. 


Authors' summary: "A disease complex in Bobwhite quail chicks, due 
mechanical injury from certain food constituents, is described. From the 
standpoint of survival, live weights, and feed consumption through the eig 

eek, the Hammer nill 3/32-in. screen “rind was si:nificantly bdetter stati 
tically than any of three other apnproximmte sizes. The inclusion of alfal 
eal as a source of fiber did not influence mortality rates when used in 

of less than 7 per cent of the dict. Of nine cereals used in the diet of 
ing quail, millet consistently gave the best results considering survivel, 
Weights, and feed consumption. Greatest preference in a choice of mashes 

On the cereals under consideration wos for the one containing millet as th 
sOle cereal. Any of the cereals successfully replaced half of the corn in 


1947 


small 


to 
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amounts 


eTOwe 

vird 
based 
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the 


diet, millet, wheat, and rye being the leading three." Bibdliosraphy of 7 titles, 


Propagation: Vitamin A in cuail feeding 


A, vital factor in the survivel of do 
l\dlife Conference 1946 ( .ildlife lianage 
tington 5, D. C. gl.00 a copy), vo. 17 


Nestler, Ralbh 3B. Vitanin 
whites, Trans. Eleventh N. ‘oy are 
Institute, Investment Bld:., as 
192, 11 figs., 1 tabdle. 


, 


4 


of Vitamin A and the experimental »srocedure of this 
ince to bobwwhites are set forth, and the exverinents 
described and discussed. The onvtimum levels were found to be 6,000 I. U. 
»ound of feed for breedim; stock, 3,000-4,000 for sroiting birds, and 2,500 
° 


The properties 
in studyin; its izmor 
" 


tet > 
Winter maintenance. «at edecuete levels, some Vitamin A is stored in the l 


From euthor's surmmry: "A lack of vitamin A for 3 weeks was fatal to all 
chicks; for 4 weeks, to ©3 ~ercent of adul Psi depending on the quanti 


3 


vitamin A they had raceived enc stored isly. A deficiency of vitamin 
in the dist of the breeders effected Wn Survivel, their reproduction, 
end the survival of their offspring; iency in the growth diet affec 

f chick heir livability dquring winter; 


7 2 


deficiency in the Winter-%i 
cuent production. Ths vitamin A conter 
Storage of vitamin A by their offspring; and the vitamin . content of th 
gErowth-diet affected thse st 

(90 per cent beta, 10 ner c 
vitamin A; neither was it s 


the growth-reate and survival 
i 


@ 





Cc 7 
nt alpha) was not utilized as efficiently as t 
ored as vitamin 4 in the birds’ livers in as l 


quantities as was true vitanin A _— at the same level. Submarginal and mrgi- 


nal intakes of vitamin A or its precursor, c were often sufficient 
prevent death from avitaninosis, vat lowered the birds’ 
affected their eyesight, end in general undermined the ~hysical condition, 
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cted winter-survival and su .se- 
he vreeders' diet affected the 
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orescce Of vitamin A during winter. fFfure carotene 
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het there was less avility to resist disease, adverse weather, 


that vitamin A deficiency mar be 

ss with ren-reared cuail in restoc! 
riodic fluctuations in »onulations of 
heir natural range." Bibliogrevhy of 25 
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T, + “A Of} At arr _— * 2 - > -_ ord & - ad > ° 
Nestl , Gnd x. Stow, Game sirds need more vitenin., 
ft. tin adi a nies tis 7 o1O — * * raw? or aT “"r on ant a ce 
zwollie sPeeaqe> - wsilo.ti ( 1819 mr oadway New OVX OY, ive Le “ao CéI nt Sa 
ay <3 4 a + Ase on roa Lr ate o - me 
cory), 51(7), Sent. 1946, pn. 74-75, 83, 1 Dhoto, 2 tables. 














s concluded tit 
is ecgys. In fact 
creased in proportion to the quantity of vitamin 4 in the Ciet, tie 
J ] 6,000 I. U. ver pound of feed, ‘chan this vitaiztin is withheld, 
s is in proportion to the abundance in «hich it was previousl; fed to 
t Ss, tnrere being Sore Storage in the liver. «A tadle records this storase 
s levels of vitanin -. feeding in corrmsrison with 
is anc. from the wild. Chicks iithout access to 
after hatching. The optirmm quantity of the 
insufficient for reproduction. Detzils of the 





- 2 ——— ~~ a » +h | ‘Avan —— va) -4 ~va4 
and comment made on the lowered value of vitanin-e 


Ceficisnt birds for stockim: »surn 





~ a mn? — - ao + —— =<r4 + 3 > A oma _ 
L oses. Tue amounts of trus vitérin A und of 
COoTOT Ar ; + 4 } ne } MmMiwtisp- : 1 + 2] f sag saan Ff 
carotene in commercial and other feed mixtures is tadulated. These ss5ssntial 
¢ sal Taew- c ry +7 ro £ -¢ =953 69 i - | . San oomats anda 
reactors decrease ‘ith length of storage of the feeds or their injrediants. 
“a ‘ -_ 3 ar T 5 ‘al - 4. s - a & . 
me, and J. F. Welch. Colored rodent its 1d their 
a et 14 a — + 
dlife Manase? 1671 + ( u 


31.00 a cony 





Report o 
(see “ILDLIRE 271 
the field (in Co 


ditional to those summarized bv Kelmbach in 1943 
lo. 40, June 1944, pvp. 51-52) axreriments Were mede in 
een, yellow, and un acoleved rolled-oats voison 
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cr 
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mind eye Soe dietS Mtrs strig PROBES | 5 hit 4. : re 

welts. el birds Were iiiled by the colored, but a ::ood zm by the uncolored, 
hajte “Tan =s manta + air 1r44-% "AIF ; At +9¥ 
M%1its. Ux terinents in Sout axota wit’ non-noisoned grain revezled acceptance 


L 
descerdins rroportion of 





li f u yellow, and green grains. .. test in 
Cclifornia ~ Re. iJ. Inderlin showed that valley quail avoid briczitly colored 
rain, As rodents sees indifferent to colors, it is lioved to develop »aits 
ther will roi ind birds refuse, as a means of spvarins bird lives in rodent- 

~Olsoning canpaigns,. 


Reseerch; Znumerating waterfowl 


pin ner, George F. Improved method for estimating nurbers of water- 


Pea eed 


fowl, ian Wildlife Ine genent (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Blidge, 
“~s “5 . a ae + a ~ 4 O ®t a 
State Colleze, Po. 31.00 & cory), 10(4), Oct. 1946, p. 365, 2 pls. 
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Photogrerhs made from airnmlane, unon =— the birds Were carefully 
counted, were used in suvsecuent flight iderds for estirating the nwi- 
bers of birds in segments of flocks. 
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Research: Food analyses 


Jensen, G. H., end be _J. Korscehkgen. ontents of crovs, gizzards, 
nd aron i lings of bobwhite ail force-fed Imoim kinds and quantities of 
seeds, Journ. Tah ate Vadmeananes (Losan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Blds., 


State College, Pa, {1.00 a cory), 11(1), Jan. 1947, pp. 57-45, = figs., 
o tables. 


Account of exveriiients to compare different methods of estimeting cron 
i gizzard cortents in food habits analyses. Results by the volume aud weight 
methods were in close agreerient. For mnagement studies, percent by volwie my 
give sufficiently accurate information. Suggestions are wade as to nutritional 
exteriments. 


Research; _invasion of devonulated range 


source of animals moving into a denovulated 


[s) 
T. Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann Arvor, 
46, no. 501-307, 2 figs., 1 table. 


Stickel, Lucille F. 


T 
area, Journ. Mamvloc -y (Emmet 
31.00 a cony), 27(4), Hov. 19 


Results of ex»erinental trapping on the Patuxent Research Refuge, Md. 
The methods of the study and experiences with teap-eneeaae and snav-trapping 
&ére discussed. «author's surrary: "(1) The wood mouse (Peromyscus leucopus) 
populetion in a 17-acre urea of dottorland forest .ms live-trapped, marked and 
7-nizht veziod. Following the live-trapping a central l-acre 
ap 





released Over 2 

plot is snan-trapyed for 35 consecutive ni:hts. All adult anirnels taken in 
the central snan-trapned rlot “ad previously been teken, marked, and released 
in the live-trapped ]17-acre area; (2) aniimls teken first in the central acre 
were those whose normél ringes overlanred or closely asnrocched this arec, 
after these were removed fror tie arec the animgls castured in the central acre 
Were in general those -tiose normal ren-es vere at succeedin ly greater distuuces 
Ingress wes fror: all directions; (3) most of the animals taken in the central 
area Were those ] J 


ith >reviously establiszec nearby home renges, not merely 
A ; + 
1 


3; (4) thirtc-six of tie invadin: animals were adult males, 18 
were adult fermles, ind 22 tiers young: juveniles recentiz emerged .frou nests. 
Munvers of :ele and faxrle adults hac been shotm in te ppd ra>ning to be ap- 
rroximtsly equal." 3idliosgranch- of 7 titles. 


seyer, ioland K., Cyrii Kabat Eeri; involution- 
in th 2 Lost-ovule tory follicles of the rins-necked »sheasant, 
life Mancr-enent (Logan J. Bennett, 206 Forestry Bldc., Stet 

po. 45-49, 1 pl., 1 fié., 





Journ. 


Collee, Pa. g1.00 a cory), 11(1), Jan. 1947, 
1 table. 
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account of materials and methods and discussion of the resvlts, Authors? 

summery: "The post-ovulatory follicles of artificially-pronvagsted pheasants 
involute renidlr within « period of 5 days after ovwation. Further involution 
is @ very slow vrocess and results in small pigmented structures which »versist 
or at least 15 days vost-ovulation. Thre involuting post-ovuletory follicle 
crovices a basis for determining ovulation rates in artificially-nrovasated 
~heasants duving the breeding season and provides 2 method for studying ovula- 
tior. rates in wild pheasants as related porulation problems." Bibliography 
cf 8 titles. 


Research: Jaterfowl on wintering areas 


ee oe ee 


Hawicins, Arthur S., and Frenk C. Bellrose, Jr. .. waterfowl recon- 
neissance yin the Grand I reir ie region of arvans nsas, Trans. Blevernth 1. As 
llife Conference 1946 (.4ildlife lmnagenent Institute, Investment Bidg., 
washington 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), po. 594-401, 2 tables. 
a ibed end tie results of the investi.jation dis- 
cussed and tabulated. One tavdle shows the number of mallards xilied in 9 
4. rn 


stetes from ec totcl of 1,714 banded ir Illinois. Authors’ conclusion 2n 
summary: "“ijiinterin: srounds offer a fertile field for taterfowl resecrceh, a 
field scarcely touched up to the present time. Studies similar to the one 
herein rezorted should be reteated in Arkensas and inausureted elsewhere. 
nly throuth such studies cun we hove to remove the csuessivork fron waterfowl 


accounting." 


"(1) To date, research has recsived little: of 


s used to ruintain 
our waterfowl populations; as a result, fundenmentals of ranagenent 


have been 


neglected; (2) more accuzete information is needed concerni: - the composition 
cné size of winterin; populations, food conditions, mortality rates from various 
causes, 2nd the wintering-ground beluavior of waterfowl; (3) a »orief study of 


san 
IAD sat 


Winterin; mallards in the Grand Prairie rice erea of ark 
Vith some of the nasi teenie that is needed from all parts of the 4 phaeh ae 


ounds; (4) one ‘undred rellerd stozmchs from Grand Frairie contcined 90 er 


cent weed seeds, 10 Yer cent rice, no soybeans; (5) age and sex ratios based on 
an inspecition of 711 mallerds were 0.7 juveniles per adult and nearly 56 ver 
cent drakes; (6) kill figures covering three hunting seasons indicated tmt the 
kill in 1945-46 was the sreatest. The estimated take-home kill by .rkoansas 


f the Illinois 


hunters during the 1945-46 season tas not over 127,000, pongio™ hal 

kill; (7) many mllards ere paired by the first of the year while the hunting 
seaiscen still is in proszess. The sicnificance of breaking up pairs at that 
season is unknot (3) Present bookxeening methods on waterfowl leave much to 
ve desired. -jintering grounds offer excellent ovportunities for obtaining 


o 
Ereater accuracy in :ieasuring waterfowl populations." 
Pitvien-Robertson nrocran 


aus here d, - Fe var tenn eee ee program bes epee and 
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al 


ite cxceunia institits, le ig yashington Ds D. C. 1.00 & copy), 


We 447-452, 
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Conservation: Swan, Trumpeter 
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Report on funds ex-ended from 1933S to 1945, and suggestions 4s to moneys 
available for a>propriction. The >rogram has resulted in emmloyment for many 
technically treined men, four of whom now head fish and game departments in ag 
many states. Thirty »ercent of the funds obligated on anproved projects went 
to finence research, Facts are given avout some of these studies and the 
results obtained. Among other activities have been: restocking, plantins for 
wildlife, impounding weter, and accuiring land and water creas for refuges and 
wublic shooting grounds. Future work is discussed, including various tyes of 
research, establishment of swall refuges for farm wildlife, acquisition of 
winter range for bis game animls, further »vurchases of sites for waterfouul 
refuses and public shootim, srounds, and miscellaneous develomiental activities, 
Bibliosrephy of 6 titles. 


Appendix 





ters of t sky. tress yr battle is only half won, 
4 Eieventa. aVe., Helona, Liont. 20 cents a cozy), 
6 TDe 4-8, 2 ols : 


anon, Trumet 
Outdoor jiontana (100 
9 


7 ‘ 
n 


2(1), Febd.-Merch 1 


Swan's dowm and skins were articles of barter in the early fur trade. 
Fron 1653 to 1877, the mudson's Bay Company sold 17,671 swan skins. By 1877 








the number for the year dromred to 122 and > 1913, the »rice nad risen to 
$150 a siin. It is not_!mown what srorortion of + vhese skins were those of the 
trumeter swan. Real protection of this bird begun in 1931 with offer ofa 
$50 reward by the Montane State Carie Cormission ~siee aid in the conviction of 
anyone found disturbing or killing ths birds. The Red Rock Lakes were set 
&side as 2 Federal res ! in 1935 and by manassnent there the number of 
swans steadily incrsoased There are now about 300 in the United States fand 
900 in Canoda. See ad ct of Lewis's address, page 51]. Characteristics of 
the trunpeter swan ars describsed ond notes on its life history are  yiven. 
Strict protection is urged. 


to ro 


Destruction: _ By QDI 


Kozlik, Frankli, The effects of DD? on birds, Passenger Pigeon 


(J. Harwood Evans, 517 Jackson Drive, Oshkosh, ‘Jis.), 8(4), Oct. 1946, 
“p. 99-105, 2 photos, tables. 


Report on study of control and check plots in the Micollet Forest, 

Oconto County, ‘Jisconsin. Author's conclusion; "All evidence gathered from 
this study indicates thet DDT concentrations of one vounéd and two pounds Der 
acre have no aprarent adverse effect woon »virds. te sudstantis tes findings 
of Fish and Wildlife Service technicians which indicated « DD? concentration 
of five younds er acre before any dead birds were Gal id. Troverly arplied, 
light concentrations of DDT shovld sive sood insect dlls without harmful ef- 
fect to birds. However, rereated annual spraying of an area-may so’ reduce the 
insect rosulation that bird porulations would be affected by the devleted food 
upply." Bibliography of 5 titles. ae 
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JILDLIFZ RIVIS/: No. 48 . March, 194 


Density of population cormuted from Christmas bird censuses; and range 
expansion in i/isconsin and in general. Author's summry: "(1) The cardinal 


~erulations center around Kentucky and llissouri, becoming progressively less in 


eny direction from these centers; (2) Christmas Census statistics show a slow 
increase in the general cardinal vopulation since 1900; (3) the cardinal ap- 


7 


perently is non-cyclic; (4) the cardinal generally is confined to the zones of 


the Austral Rezion, but is now venetrating the Canadian Zone; (5) there are 
numerous northern records of cardinals antedating the rresent spread; (6) in 


Wisconsin the spread is since 1900, and in the main part has been fron the val- 
leys of the major rivers in the western vart of the state. The spread was slow 


into the central sand area.” Bibliography of 19 titles. 


The impression should not be received that the cardinal has spread 
because of »opulation mressure, for its progress seems to be part of a rather 
ait nortnwa rd advance due presumably to amelioration of clizate. The 


fted titmouse, mockingbird, opossum, and gray fox are well-known participants 


in eis movement . 


Life Histories: Jays, crows, anda titmice 


Bent, Arthur Clev felond. Life histories of North .merican jays, 
crows, and titmice. U. S. Netional Museum, Bul. 191° (Supt. of Docunsnts, 
Washinston 25, D. C.), 24+495 ors, 68 nls., 1946 (rec'd. Merch 1947). 


This is the 15th volume in this series, which is invaluadle for its sum- 


7) 
mnt 


y of the literature anc of much previously unjublished material on general 
bits, nesting, eggs, food, voice, field marks, migration, and distribution 
North Americen birds. The author, now 80 years of age, is to be congratulate 
on having carried the worl: so far; may he live to complete it. Chapters have 
been contributed to the present volume by 6 adcitional authors. 
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SPRCLAL ARTICLE 


Plant names indicating utilization by wildlife 


This article supplements one of the same title that appeared in JILDLIT 
REVIZM, No. 12, February 1938, op. 22-36. In general, the remrks introductory 


to that paper a here. It my be useful to restate the meanings of the 


abbreviations us 
M, mast; F. frui 
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Alphabetic Rercister 


Bafwertra (Sw., beaver tree) Bear Derry 

Magnolia virginiana Bark Clintonia borealis 
Rhamnus californica 

Barendlatt (Ger., bear leaf) Shepherdia canadensis 
Spathyema foetida H 

- Bear clover 

Bareniurzel (Ger., sear root) Chammebatia foliolosa 
Spethyema foetida Root stock 
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Magnolie virginiana Bark 
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e Sxathyema foetida H 

berewortel. (Dutch, bear root) 
Svathyema fostida ootstac 
Berk 
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Manatees 


Buffalo srass 
Hilaria mutica E 
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etbird grape 
Vitis valmata 
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Crow berry 
Phytolacca decandra 
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Deer grass 
Xeronvhyllum tenax iH 


Deer weed 
Fosackia 


glabra H 


Fou berry 


Callicarpa americana F 


Goose grass 
HZavisetum sypu. 
Scirsus americanus 
Secirvus olneyi 


Rootstock 
nootstoci: 
Rootstoeck 


Graine d'ours (Fr., bear corn) 
rcetostavhylos uva-ursi F 


Gray-duck grass 
Potamogeton folidsus 
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Humming-bird weed 
Chelone gla>re Hectas 


Herve a outarde (Fr., goose grass) 
ZOstera rerina WY 


Herbe aux canards (Fr 

Vallisneria s» i 

Eerbe canard-gris (Fr., 
grass) 


Potamogeton 


eray-duck 
LSoliosus HS 


“rass 
Cymodocea smnatorum i 
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Mustra (Sw., moose tree) 
Dirca palustris 


Partridge berry 
Syrphoricearpos occiden 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea 
Viburnum lentago 
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Pisceon berry 
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Cornus ne 
Cornus candidi 
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Rubus americanus 


7OSsum berry 
Callicarpa americana 
Viburnum nudum 
fabbit bush 
Amorpha canescens 


Rabbit clover 
Oxelis stricta 


EQUISEIACIAE 


Equisetum spp. 


Goose srass 
PIMACIAE 
Pinus pungens 


Squirrel pine 
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Racine dtours (Fr., bear root) 
Actaea alba 
Spathyera foetida 


Raisin dfours (Fr., bear grape) 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 


Sorbier des oiseaux (¥r., dird 
or service-tree) 
Sorbus americana 


Squirrel pine 
rinus Dungens 


Sivan root 
Sazsittaria latifolia 
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Te2l weed 


Fotamoseton natans 
Turtls grass 
Potamor;eton perfoliatus 


Thalassia testudinum 
Zostera merina 
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Vorelbeerba 
Sorbus .a 


Vossendruif (Dutch, fox grave) 
Vitis labrusca 
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Scirpus americanus 
Geose grass 
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2ear grass 

Clintonia borealis 
Bear berry 
Bear's corn 
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Beevor-00d 
Beverboom 
Bieberbaun 
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Aactaga alba 


Racine d' ours 


ROSACEAE 
Sorbus a:nericana 
Pis;eon berry 
Sorbdier des oiseaux 
Voselbesroaum 


Rubus americanus 
Piseon berry 


Rubus occic fentalis 
Bj ornbaer 
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Chamaebatia foliolosa 
Bear clover 
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Hosackia glabra 
Deer weed 
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Which was abstracted in WILDLIFE RZVIZj, No. 43, June 
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Direa palustris Callicarpa arericana 

al Fox berry 

Possum berry 
AD.GIACIAE 
S eee canadensis SCROPSULARLACIAE 
ear berry Chelone glabra 
Bois a perdrix Huimingbird weed 


Buffalo verry 
CAPRIFOLLACEAE 
CORTACZAE Vibdurnun lentago 
Cornus canadensis Partridge berry 
Pigeon berry 


i 


Viburnum nudum 
Cornus candidissim Possum berry 
Pigeon berry 
Syrmhoricarpos cecidentalis 
ERICACE.E Partridge berry 
Gaultheria vrocumbens 
Partridge plant 


Arctostavhylos uva-ursi 
Grains dtfours 
Raisin d'tours 


Vaccinium vitis-idas 
Frartridge berry 


NOTES AUD iE 


The paper by EH. H. T. Jackson, "Conserving endangered wildli fs 

1945, D. 4, ha 

printed in The Smithsonian Revort for 1945 (pp. 247-272, 13 »ls.; separate 

received January 1947), with the addition of 25 illustrations, mostly photo- 
gravhs, of wildlife. 


The ovook cited in this parazranh would nave been noted long ago had it 
come to attention. It includes much intsresting lore about the plants treated, 
including 4 good mny notes on their utilization by wildlife. Every species is 
illustrated. Jaeger, Bdrund C., Desert i/ild Flowers, Stanford University Press, 
xii+322 pp., 1940, 
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